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Andhra Sculptures, written by erudite scholar, 
O.C.Gangoly, is reprinted. It is a dire necessity to 
reprint such books which contain wealth of information 
about Andhra sculptures. Andhra Pradesh, which is 
bountiful in Buddhist establishments and sculptures, 
delineates Buddhist art, architecture and sculpture in 
its totality. The sculptures narrate symbolic, 
synoptic and narrative accounts and reflect in 
exactitude the Buddhist philosophy and way of life in 
its entirety. Pictorial representations of the four 
great events, eight miracles, episodes from the 
previous reincarnations of the Buddha and the wheel of 
life or other symbolic diagrams of the law gave those 
who exhibited them the opportunity to narrate the 
subjects at length and to emphasize the ineluctable 
operation of Karma. As visualized they clarify verbal 
accounts of the life of che Buddha. In the present 
book, O.C.Gangoly recounts the symbolic and 
anthropomorphic forms of Buddha while taking stock of 
the Buddhist monuments of Andhra in its entirety. 
This splendid work of O.C.Gangoly deserves the 
reprinting as it is an "ever lasting and ever 
interesting subject" for the students of Buddhism. I 
am glad the Department of Archaeology & Museums have 
undertaken the onerous task of reprinting this 
splendid book under the stewardship of Sri 
N.R.V.Prasad, M.A., Director of Archaeology & Museums, 
and thereby yeoman service has been done to all of 
those who are interested in the Buddhist studies. I 
convey my best wishes to the Director, Department of 
Archaeology & Museums, and all other in the Project, 
whole heartedly. I look forward for the reprinting of 
many more similar books of great Academic and 
historical value in future. 
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FOREWORD 


The study of rise and fall of Buddhism in India is fascinating and needs 
tremendous indepth study of the original sources. It is one of the great 
religions of the world which enjoyed towering popularity among the people of 
the diverse culture at large. After its heydays in India, it spread towards east 
and southeast, contributing for the spiritual unity in Asia and its neighbouring 
islands. As Thapar has rightly pointed out "of all the religious remains of the 
early historical period so far discovered in India, those of the Buddhists are by 
far the largest.. ". This is more true in respect of Andhra desa. According to 
Panikkar, the Buddhist period of Andhra desa is of supreme importance as 
"the Neo Aryan civilization in the south ". Buddhism appears to have entered 
Andhra desa from two different ancient trade routes, one passing along tiie 
east coast from Orissa and the other from midnorth to the south. The second 
route which is from Kosala, Vidarbha to Andhra was traversed by Yuwan 
Chang in the 6th century A.D. On its eastern trade route, the Hinayana phase 
of Buddhism has prominently flourished in some of the Saila Viharas noticed 
at Salihundam, Bavikonda, Thotlakonda, Pavuralakonda and Gopalapatnam in 
Vizag District of Andhra Pradesh. Recent exacavations have established that 
the Mahayana phase penetrated into the vicinity but ultimately attained its 
supremacy in the Krishna basin. As a result of this we come across excellent 
specimens of Buddha idols and the associated Jataka stories nicely delineated 
on marble in a majority of the Buddhist Kshetras in the krishna Godavary 
basin. In fact Buddhism received royal patronage under the Satavalvanas, 
Ikshvakus and the Vishnukundins, though by and large it was assimilated in 
the cultural ethos of even the common man. The inscriptional data recovered 
from several Buddhist sites like Aniaravati, Jaggayyapeta, Ramireddipally and 
Nagat junakonda are only a few examples to quote. 

The Department of Archaeology & Museums, Andhra Pradesh, under the 
kind patronage of the Stalge Government has to its credit some very prestigious 
Publications namely. Early History of Deccan, Glimpses of Buddhism, and 
many others. "Andhra Sculptures" by an eminent scholar Late Sri O.C. Gangoly, 
originally published in 1973, falls in line with the above publications which, 
by virtue of its scholarly treatment, has very quickly gone out of stock. In 
pursuance of the pressure and demand from the scholars in particular and 
students of Buddhist studies in general, the department had to respond by 
reprinting it. 

I thank Dr. P.V. Ranga Rao, M.A., Ph.D. (Pol. Science), M.A. (Indology), 
L.L.B., B.J., Hon'ble Minister for Education & Archaeology and Museums 
and Sri S. Kasipandian, IAS, Principal Secretary to Government, Education 
Department, for their kind approval in bringing out this publication during this 
year. I also thank M/s. Prudhvi Graphics, R.T.C. 'X' Roads, Hyderabad for 
neatly reprinting it in a record time. 


Date: 24-02-1994. 


N.R.V. PRASAD, m a , 

DIRECTOR 
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I. THE CHARACTER OF BUDDHIST ART 


In order to follow the career of Buddhist Sculpture in the Andhra Desa and its peculiar contribution 
to Buddhist Art, it is necessary to understand the general character and contents of early Buddhist Art 
in the Northern Centres of Buddhist Culture, and to study and analyse the essential elements and tendencies 
of early Buddhist religious doctrines and its relations to Art. 

From the point of view of the early phase of Hinayana, Art and the cultivation ot Beauty were 
reaarded as inimical to the practice of spiritual discipline, for it was through the gates of renunciation of 
all sensuous experiences that Arhatta (Sainthood), Buddhahood (state of spiritual consc.ousness), or 
Nibbana (the final emancipation from life) could be achieved. 

In Hinayana doctrines, therefore, there was no room for any form of the Visual Arts. From 
this ooint of view, artists were properly regarded as purveyors of sensuous luxuries, harmful to spiritual 
discipline, and are looked down upon in the Visuddhi-magga as undesirable stimulators of sensations 
excited by forms and other objects of sense.” For like reason, the Cullavagga' forbids the Brethren 
to permit the monastery walls to be adorned with figures of men and women. And the Dasa Dhama 
Sutta asserts that “ Beauties are nothing to me, neither the beauty of the body, nor that which come from 
dress ” In fact, in the ‘ Sutta of the Five Bolts the Buddha discusses the five bondages of the mind 
(cetaso-vimvandha) fro,; which every monk has to free himself in order to achieve the highest goal : the 
attachments or desires for (l) sexual pleasure {kama)\ (2) the body (kaya) ; <3 visible orms (r C pn) ; 

(4) wealth ( artha ) ; and (5) superhuman powers (devaiva). The third bondage relates to the fascination 
of the Visual Arts <-lipa-avita-raga). In the same text 1 2 3 4 the five sources of sensuous reactions (kama-guna), 
include the forms .vhich are apprehended : ly the eyes ( cakkhu-vijineyarapa ). In a slightly different form, 
Sariputta has enumerated the Five Attachments to Existence, viz., the visible shapes, feeling perception, 
plastic forces and consciousness. Indeed in a passage in the Mahaparimbbana Sutta, the Master asserts 
that it is “ by complete destruction of the five bonds that bind people to these lower worlds of lust, t hat one 
becomes an inheritor of the highest heavens, there to pass entirely away, thence never to J® 

prejudice against the sensuous forms of the Visual Arts in Hinayanist dogmas is icr ' ^ 
ban placed against Pictorial Art {citta-kamma). Thus in the Milinda^nho amongst the list of u des rab 
gifts are included productions of Pictorial Art. “There are ten Arts 6f gifts, NSgasSna m the wo,Id 
that are commonly disapproved of a? gifts. And what are the ten”? Strong dun , agasena an 
festivals in high places, and women and buffaloes and suggestive paintings {atta-kammu-danam) and 

1. Cullavagga , VI, 3.2. 

2. Celokhila Sutta, Majjhfma Nikitya, pp. 101-104. 

3. Ibid, p. 173. 

4. Mah nparinibb a it a Sutta, II, 7, p. 76 of the text. 
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weapons, and poison, and chains, and fowls, and swine, and false weights and measures. AH these 
Nagasgna, are disapproved of in the world as gifts, and those who give such presents become liable to 
rebirth in states of woe. ” 5 

In a passage in the Sutta-nipSta 6 it is pointed out that the * objects of senses are variegated sweet 
and attractive, and in their transfigured forms pulverize the mind * (Kama hicitra madhura manoramd 

virapa-rupena mathenti cittath). In the same text there are numerous other passages which preach against 
snares of Beauty. 7 

_ .,J. • IV* 118 P octnne of Asceticism, there could be no room for the sensuous forms of Art The 
Buddhist Hinayanist doctrine, indeed, definitely shuts the door against any form of Visual Arts. In the 
legends of the Buddha recorded m the Tibetan Khagyur, there is a story of NSga Nanda, a Buddhht 
patriarch who refused to perm.t an actor to weave the incidents of the Buddha's life into the artistic form 
of a drama to earn a living. Wretched man ”, he said, “ do you wish us to portray the Teacher for you ? 
Begone, for I will tell you nothing. ” The Hinayanist abhorrence not only existed against the Plastic 
and Dramatic Arts but appears also to have existed against the artistic frames of poetical composition 

Doets^Jlv 2 S , UUa ^ ® uddh ^ Peaches against the sensuous appeals of lyrical creations of the 
For ASvaghosa in publishing his"SW^LTlWya'i^e artSicX^ ^sa^r'thfsamLnsulus 

-r ^ -n «-And under the cloud 

s , not to speak of Buddhist Art, could come into existence or flourish. 

with Ananda, shortly before His dead! related in he X,- art,S ! , . c J 5, «5 Ica _ nce - In the famous dialogue 
places which should be visited by the community with , aparmibbavaSut,anla ' after indicating the four 

was born, where he attained supreme firsUurned 7^7°] Whc * the T< " h “^ 

final despiration - places which stir im rW r r ed the Wheel of Law, and, where he attained 

therefo r become fata proa*. ,^11,1^. 

2:^-■- 

6. Sutta-nipata (T.S., II, p. 50, p. 264) 
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x- t. c th „ t am ongst three other distinguished personages, a Tathagata who has attained supreme 

further avers *at among m3rho y Yet, in the same breath, he utters a caution that paying 

consciousness^ Buddha must not excuse the monk from his own spiritual exercises, that is to 

saTtfe firsUs no su^Lte for the second. “ Hinder not yourselves, Ananda, by 

say, the first is n Tathaeata _ B e zealous, I beseech you, Ananda, in your own behalf. Yet this 
(ianra-pBja) wag not a new Buddhistic innovation. It was indeed a new application of 

setting up o p f ing homage to the memory of great personages. Shrines {caityas) existed 

an ancient Indmnpracti pyjj ^ deities in various parts of India long before the advent of 

a I re R y dd°ha Ev'Irv^tribe (gLrt and province {janapada) had sacred shrines {caityas) of their own which they 
the Buddha * honour wotship and support. The Vajjian tribes, for instance, appear to have 
were required to honour P the Buddha while staying at VaiSali taught the Vajjians the seven 

was £ support of their ownlribal shrines: “The Vajjians will surely 
conditions ofwel , revere and support Vajjian shrines {vajjicetiyani) m town or in 

prosper as ’ U k ewisC) to have had their tribal shrines one of which was the caitya 

TtteYaksa named “ Sakya-vldhana ” (the Increaser of the prosperity of the Sakyas) to whom the Buddha 
of the Yak?a name y ,. ■ th blessing of the tutelary deity. Numerous other shrines 

was presented 0 S bv"the Buddha in His discourses: “Oh! Ananda, Vaiialt is beautiful and beautiful are the 

ns rati 

Buddhistic practices. 

Though assenting to the suggestion of raising of memorial mounds after his death, the Buddha had 
throuuhort H«e c”21andSbuked .he tendency on .he par. of His disciples and devotees to budd 
.in round His personality a cult of personal worship and to check the popular inclination to worship Him as a 
up round His personal y P -He bad throughout insisted on the significance of His teachings to be 

HISSES? 

piSetercLs through (contemplation and meditation) He emf* 

earnest contemplative exercises (. uraddha-viriya) personal endeavour as the source of spiritual energy nox 
by the worship ofany symbols or images of the Buddha. This is very clearly 

JL ., .»»— <?., 44 s, <4 TVn»r#»fnre O! Xnanda be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be ye your own reiiige. 

Hold fasTto the doctrine as your Light, fast to doctrine as your Refuge, look not for refuge to-anyone.else 
besides yourselves,”* 0 thus prohibiting any suggestions for any personal devotion to the Master. 

This attitude justified the HinaySna prohibition against the practice of any form ofP crS0 ^ 
devotion. It was His words and not His image which deserved reverence and ° n ' is 

tendency even during the lifetime of the Buddha has been to pay homage to His personality. This s 
evidenced by several references in the legends recorded in the Jatakas, as also in t c e 

significant evidence which appears to bear the stamp of authenticity 

Kalingabodhi Jataka. n Crowds of lay devotees who would come with presents o ■ P y 


9. Ibid., p. 154. 

10. Mahaparinibbatta Sutta, II, p. 26. 

11. Kalinga Bodhi Ja taka, T.IV, 228. 
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persona! tributes to the Buddha had to be sent away, if the Buddha was otherwise engaged, ( <r :U \ ay preaehin 
elsewhere. And Ananda, wished to set up at Jetavana a ‘Hall of Fragrance’ ( gamlhamahuli ) when they 
could not get an access to the Buddha. This shrine was thus to become a ‘place of worship ipujatiiya- 
f(hana). The Master does not seem very much to approve of this course. In the very significant discourse 
He teaches Ananda, distinction between the varieties of caityas (shrines) v/;\, (1)' those of the body 
(saririka), e.g. bodily relics such as bone, hairs, nails, (2) those of association {punhhmjha) such ;! s head¬ 
dress, garments, bowls, or the Tree under which He achieved smnadhi , (3) iho ,** preseiibed a . nietnothl 
monuments ( uddesika ) which may or may not enshrine a bodily relic. On this ou asion, the Buddha 
only approved of the setting up of an associated symbol as an object of reverence ami v.mshm v /-' 
he assented that it is ‘only the great Wisdom-Tree (Mahdbodhi-rukkha), that has been avinehteil with 
a Buddha is fit to be a caitya, whether the Buddha be still living, or Absnlulelv Fxtinmbshed ’ fo this 
Ananda immediately responded by a resolution to plant a tree at the gate of flic Jvan-mu monastery bv 
fetching a seed fromjhe MahSbodhi (at Gaya) to which resolution the Buddha gave His hlessim- ZSadbl 
Ananda ropehi”), Ananda caused a new festival to be inaugurated with the help of the prim-oof Kcrtih 
called he “Day of Festival of the Bodhi-Tree” (Bodhimaha). Thus the cult oi the Bodhi- In" earn! ^ 
marked as a special religious observance of the Buddhists. 00 

. K j? g the cours e °f his discussion with NSgasena, had questioned the validity of 

ITS \ 0f , the ^ **“ His U ndSlT if .t lILln 

«Th/m5l q H Ulte pa * se ^. awa y> wh . at ,s the good of paying honour to His relics? NSgasenn said to him 
The Blessed one, 0 King, is entirely set free (from life). And the Blessed one accents „ " m ‘ • ! 

or men put up a building to contain the jewel treasure of the relies of i i -diHe-tm Lh t ' ,riH S 
their gift, still bythathomagepaid to the attainment of the supreme LJ under th -'"H 

treasure of His wisdom do they themselves attain to one or other of the three plori. »m states//«■■ ° 

which through the ““ • •«•»- «* «** 

of the relics and the wisdom of 7h//iagum—though he Iris m« mC ” , Wh °* th,u " { ’ h ,,H ‘ Measures 
rooted by the roots of merit become, P away i,ln! to it being (irmly 

.emulation, the ip of Sued„«,ii!c“S'L ”1 ? Pn "“ y M "* . ." «- trunk of c„. 

pation, and the fruits or monkhood. ’Therefore is h ' ,r ™“'" ci - 

notwithstanding his having passed away and not ”Lc'Ll 

as 'SSEST .--... «* «*- 

following the T/u/.5punniy)ddn!i y 5ii eC Tlii 1 mi E iii PlrlUl:l ' ‘'"'“p ,,f “"'“If «!' stll|i:ts, iumidii.ilcly 

—“--- ' The stflpa -worshippers must have had a spec,,! literature of their 

AS-2X S DaVWS ’ ^ QUeSl! ° nS ° f KiHg S - B ^^ b PP. 148-lSb " . 
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wtiirE is now lost or perhaps imbedded in latter literature of the MahasQnghikas. Thus, we come upon 
Hiring of archaic texts in that huge and confused compilation called Mahavostu embodying Sudatory 
^nmmencHtions of honouring, circumambulating, and decorating the stupas set up m honour o i 
STSonsly designated as Loka-nlKha, Lo k «-n*yak«, Sas,a. a„i Jmd). “He who errte a piece 
of brick to earn merit for the caitya of the Lord succeeds in abjuring malodours and acquires a body fra 
t like the sandalwood.” 13 “Verily he will never become blind or lame even m countless ages, who 
rn hi vatins the "heart of wisdom venerates the stQpa of the Teacher.” “One cannot exhaust ,n countless 
b rec itation the virtues of a man who circumambulates the stQpaof the Lord of the World (Loka-natha). 
Indeed several verses are devoted in describing the different merits that accrue to one who honours the 
hv rircumambulation (stttpam-krtva pradaksinam). For each different form of tributes paid to 
Spa XXn. "derofmeriHs p,bribed. Thus a string of verses describe the merit that accrue, to 
nnp P who throws a garland of flowers on the stupa; such merit includes a place in the Heaven of Thirty- 
Hee Gods (,trayaslimsam sa gacchati). To the giver of a series of festoons (patta-dama) on a stQpa 
accrue a series of merits which include an immunity from sorrow (Sokam vajoka-vairagyam-na so ja 
nimcchati). “He who decorates the stQpa with a manner of garlands ( mala-vihara ) becomes a king. H 
who honours a caitya of a Jina by incense and fragrance secures perpetual happiness of mind and enjoyme 
of the senses.” 14 “He who sets up a flag ( pataka ) on the caitya of the Lord inspires rhythmic ac ivi y 

in the World of the Buddhas and he is worshipped by all.” 15 

A group of verses is devoted to reciting the merit of one who sets up even a single lamp on the 
stfina of the Buddha 16 Almost a like number of verses is devoted to reciting the merits of one 
State IX™-)and makes, caitya of the Jina ‘beautiful to look af (sMa-Jarsantyan, by rile 
gift of an umbrella. 17 A variety of merits accrue to one who celebrates the worship of e cai ya 
Jina by the playing of musical instruments. 18 

A special series of virtues are reserved for those who honour the stQpa with fragrant - paste 
The text also prescribes merits for decorating the stQpa, with special kinds of decorations < ■ 

(kdrisi datva jinaceiiyesu) and jab (choretva / nkli ' g 

referred to here may be compared with the muiiakinkini jalaka ( fring t ‘ . 

with pearls”) which the Mahavamia™ suggests is suspended from the reliquary If one^ 
honour a stQpa by indulging in the expense of a garland, or other presents, one * q 
‘by Removing tarnished flowers from the stQpa’. 31 Similarly, if ope cleanses or renovates ^ stQ pa of 


13 Mah5vastu, II, p. 386, 4-7; “Islikagrihya Bhagavati celiyesu , punyasyarthBya mro eetidhareya na tasyo jatu amanojna 

,4 '£?? grille « *■**» «■ "**> 

,5. ***** ” 

bhavati janatya carautu srcsfhe jina carikaya . 

16. Ibid. p. 379, “Na (?) Buddha stttpe dharvet eka-dipani 

17. Ibid. pp. 381-383. 

18. Ibid. p. 382-383; “vadetva vadvani jina-ceiiyefu". 

19. Ibid. p. 388, II, 8-10, “Gandharu lepam dadiyan dadyal yo stttpe 

20. Mahttvamsa, XXX, 66. 

21. Ibid. p. 393, “Yo jtrna-pushpBni apanayet cetiye;u”. 

22. Speyer, No. 54, pp. 307-309, like the lady in the story of the Srlmati AvadanL 
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personal tributes to the Buddha had to be sent away, if the Buddha was otherwise engaged, or away preaching 
elsewhere. And Ananda, wished to set up at Jetavana a ‘Hall of Fragrance’ (gandhamaladi) when they 
could not get an access to the Buddha. This shrine was thus to become a ‘place of worship (pujaniya- 
ifham). The Master does not seem very much to approve of this course. In the very significant discourse 
He teaches Ananda, distinction between the varieties of caityas (shrines) viz., (1) those of the body 
( sartrika ), e.g. bodily relics such as bone, hairs, nails, (2) those of association ( paribhogika ) such as head¬ 
dress, garments, bowls, or the Tree under which He achieved samadhi, (3) those prescribed as memorial 
monuments (uddesika) which may or may not enshrine a bodily relic. On this occasion, the Buddha 
only approved of the setting up of an associated symbol as an object of reverence and worship, viz., 
he assented that it is ‘only the great Wisdom-Tree (Mahdbodhi-rukkha), that has been associated with 
a Buddha is fit to be a caitya, whether the Buddha be still living, or Absolutely Extinguished.’ To this 
Ananda immediately responded by a resolution to plant a tree at the gate of the Jetavana monastery by 
fetching a seed from_the Mahibodhi (at Gaya) to which resolution the Buddha gave His blessing ("Sadlm, 
Ananda, ropehi"). Ananda caused a new festival to be inaugurated with the help of the prince of Kosala 
called the “Day of Festival of the Bodhi-Tree” ( Bodhimaha ). Thus the cult of the Bodhi-Tree came to be 
marked as a special religious observance of the Buddhists. 

King Milinda, in the course of his discussion with Nagasena, had questioned the validity of 
honoring the relics of the Buddha after His Nirvana, Milinda was puzzled by a dilemma—if the Buddha 
had really quite passed away, what is the good of paying honour to His relics? Nagasena said to him 
“The Blessed one, O King, is entirely set free (from life). And the Blessed one accepts no gifts. If gods 
or men put up a building to contain the jewel treasure of the relics of a TathSgata who does not accept 
their gift, still by that homage paid to the attainment of the supreme good under the form of the jewel 
treasure of His wisdom do they themselves attain to one or other of the three glorious states (tisso sampat/iyo). 
There are other reasons too. For, “Gods and men by offering reverence to the relics and the jewel treasure 
of the wisdom of a Tathagata, though he has died away and accept it not, can cause goodness to arise in 
them and by that goodness can assuage and can allay the fever and the torment of the threefold lire ” And 
even if the Buddha has passed away, the possibility of receiving the three attainments is not removed 
Beings oppressed by the sorrow of becoming can, when they desire the attainments, still receive them by 

means of the jewel treasure of His relics and of His doctrines, discipline and teaching_Like the seeds 

which through the earth attain to such developments are the gods and men who, through the jewel treasures 
of the relics and the wisdom of Tathagata— though he has passed away and consent not to it being firmly 
rooted by the roots of merit, become like unto trees casting a goodly shade by means of the trunk of con¬ 
templation, the sap of the true doctrine, and branches of righteousness, and bearing the flowers of emanci¬ 
pation and the fruits of monkhood. Therefore, is it, great King, that acts done to the Tathagata 
notwithstanding his having passed away and not accepting them, are still of value and bear fruit. ”« ' 

This, then, is the justification of setting up stUpas to commemorate and to honour the Blessed one 
as given m the Mahaparinibbapa Sutta and the Milinda-panho. 

~ „ . 14IS ^f^ 14 to c ‘ 4e any tcxt recommending the spiritual efficacy of setting up stUpas, immediately 

following the Mahap anmbbaya Sutta. The stOpa-worshippers must have had a special literature of their 


12. Rhys Davids, The Questions of King Milinda, S.B.E., XXXV, Part I pp 148-151 
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own which is now lost, or perhaps imbedded in latter literature of the MahasUnghikas. Thus wecomeupon 
a string of archaic texts in that huge and confused compilation called Mahsvastu embodying y 

recommendations of honouring, circumambulating, and decoding the >«lp.s setup - h = of to 
Buddha (variously designated as Loka-natha, Loka-myaka, Sasta, and find) . He who.carnes a piece 
of brick to earn merit for the caitya of the Lord succeeds in abjuring malodours and acquires a body fra- 
lut tke^the sandalwood." ‘‘Verily he will never become blind or lame even in countless ages, who 

cuMvatimt the heart of wisdom venerates the stOpa of the Teacher.” “One cannot exhaust m countkss 
ages by rotation the virtues of a man who circumambulates the stOpaof the Lord of theJodd 
Indeed several verses are devoted in describing the different merits that accrue to one who hon <^ s 
sttlpa by circumambulation (stttpam-krtva pradaksinam). For each different f orm o n ^ S P 
stupa a different order of merit is prescribed. Thus a string of verses describes the merit that accruesto 
one* who throws a garland of flowers on the stupa; such merit includes a place in iheHeavenofT y 
three Gods (trayastrimsam sa gacchati). To the giver of a series of festoons ( patta-dama ) on a stOpa 
accrue a series of merits which include an immunity from sorrow {$okam vajoka-vairngyam-na so ja t 
nisacchati). “He who decorates the stupa with a manner of garlands (i mala-vihara ) becomes a king, 
who honours a caitya of a Jina by incense and fragrance secures perpetual happiness of mind and enjoym 
Tnhe senses.’’-" “He who sets up a flag {pataka) on the caitya of the Lord inspires rhythmic activ.ty 

in the World of the Buddhas and he is worshipped by all.” 15 

A group of verses is devoted to reciting the merit of one who sets up even a single lamp on the 
stupa of the Buddha.- Almost a like number of verses is devoted to reciting the merits of one who 
decorates (alam-krtva) and makes a caitya of the Jina ‘beautiful to look at (^fc/w-^w/mynmj by th 
gift of an umbrella.- 7 A variety of merits accrue to one who celebrates the worship of the caitya of a 

Jina by the playing of musical instruments . 18 

A special series of virtues are reserved for those who honour the stupa with fragrant - paste 
The text also prescribes merits for decorating the stupa, with special kinds of decorations 

datva jinacetiyesu) and Jala {choretvd jdlam jina-cetiye^ As Senart fh h -£ e t:: £Sng 
referred to here may be compared with the muttakinkini jalaka ( fringes with golden bo g 

with pearls”) which the Mahdvamla™ suggests is suspended from the reliquaries. lf one1 ‘ d 

honour a stOpa by indulging in the expense of a garland, or other presents, one can i 

•by” moving tarnished flowers from the stopa‘.>' Similarly, if one eleanses or renovates* a st upa of 


13 Mahfivastu, If, p- 386, 4-7; "htlkagrih,* ally™, pww»«*Jm »■» cMUmn »-> /«« 

15 S'p.mT' B " mM ' " 

bhavali janatya carautu sresfhe jina carikaya'. 

16. Ibid. p. 379, u Na (?) Buddha stupe dharvet eka-dipUni". 

17. Ibid. pp. 381-383. 

18. Ibid. p. 382-383; “vadetva vadvani jina-cetiyefu ”, 

19. Ibid. p. 388, II, 8-10, “ Gandharu lepam dadiyan dadyat yo stupe". 

20. Mahuvamsa, XXX, 66. 

21. Ibid. p. 393, "Yo jirna-pushpUiti apanayet cetiyefu”. 

22. Speyer, No. 54, pp. 307-309, like the lady in the story of the Srtmati Avadani. 
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the Great One, he also acquires a string of merits. 23 He goes to the abode of the Gods and becomes the 
King of the Gods, and when he lives as a human being, he becomes a King-who adores the stflpa of the 
Buddha with joint palms. 24 The above citations are borrowed in the Mahavastu from an earlier text 
called the Avalokana Satram, probably a Sanskrit version of an earlier Pali original. An amended, developed 
and Sanskritized version of this text is cited in the Siksa-samuccaya , 23 

It is difficult to exactly date the text cited above, but it must be clear that the recommendations 
for building, honouring and decorating the stflpa, with umbrellas, and flags, and garlands must have existed 
prior to the Bharhut Stflpa, as, on the latter monument, one notices several replicas of the stlipa bearing 
the decorations recommended in the texts cited above. Indeed these recommendations for decorating 
the stflpa, involving spiritual merits, have incidentally extended a charter to the decorative sculptor, who had 
to be requisitioned to ornament a stflpa with replicas of garlands, flags and umbrellas. The cult of the 
stflpa had thus furnished the seeds for Buddhist Art, although, till then, the iconographic and mythical 
materials and motifs have been derived from typically non-Buddhistic conceptions then current in popular 
beliefs. Thus, the Yaksa and Yaksi iconology and the related vegetable motifs of early Vedic water- 
cosmology were the only materials available to decorate a Buddhist stflpa, as we find on the raiiim-s 
pillars, and architraves from Bharhut. 


Bharhut 

abacus rrcl^T? 11 ? 1 BhS , rhut we , find a l yP ical lion ca P ita l on groups of upturned lotus 

fimt ^nturv' i r 15 r yPC °vfri ar andcap,taI w,th animaI motifs common in Cave Architecture (from 
first centmy B.C.)has furnished the earliest prototype for decoration of the sttipas at Jaggayyapet ami 

Amaravati (Fig. 2). Of characteristically Buddhist motifs at Bharhut, the worship of the Bodhi-Tree the 
worship of the stflpa and some illustrations of the life of the Buddha and various Jdtaka stories offer them 
for sculptural decorations of edifying intentions. 

fon the dmmrS 38 ^n ^ ^ T^ 1 ' 10 " 8 at Bh5rhut ) on panels decorated with flowers, garlands 
^ n J^ drUm) ’ and umbrella hun S Wlth festoons, and two devotees with hands joined in worshin uminli 
bear out and justify the text of the Svra cited obovc . 

**** (ff'oto). and ibe descending foliate decorations above the imyfof rhytiimi/rtrhmk 
probably illustrate the malMara (the enjoyment of wreaths) of the oiled text. 


SAnciii 

of the Wheei of Law 

.rations of stories from the /u,n fa . Some of the gods and godlsses *££^££2^ 

23. Ibid. p. 386, “Sodhetva (?) stVpani purufottamasya." ' 

24- Ibid. p. 395, 15-25; "yo anjaliye (?) vandali Buddha stUpam". 

25. Sik$S-Samuccaya, Ch. VIII: Avalokana Satram. 
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Saiichi (e.g., the Catur-Mahdrajds, the Regents of the Four Quarters). The various types of Yaksis, which 
figure on the pillars at, Bharhut, are repeated at Saiichi and recognized and labelled as sala-bhanjikas, or 
Vrksavestikas, or as the Mahdvamsa 26 characterizes them, as puppha-sakha-dhara Kumariyo (damsels 
holding bunches of flowers and branches of trees) types, generally used with auspicious rather than with 
cult significance. Nothing is introduced as mere decorative, or ornamental motif. In close connection 
with these women-motifs, also occur, as at Bharhut, a few representations of mithunas (reproductive pairs) 
also, to be regarded as auspicious symbols and of mystic, architectonic, or masonic symbolism. As 
we will find, the motifs are adopted and used on the monuments of Andhra as part of the repertoire of 
Buddhistic canonical designs. As has been remarked above, the cult of the Yaksas was not a characteristic 
Buddhist cult, but was current in popular belief and was adopted by the Buddhists and it found its way into 
Pali literature and the Buddhists allowed the Yaksas to be represented on the decorations of the stflpa. 
In all periods of Indian religions the populace believed in various forms of local, tribal or tutelary deities. 
Hence, the illiterate masses in the population attached to these cults were designated as deva-dhammikas, 
or ‘worshippers of the gods’. 27 When the worship of the Buddha emerged as a popular cult and became 
the subject of mass adoration, He was recognised, as pointed out by Dr. Barua, as for above all current gods 
(sabha sattdnam aggo ) and as the supreme object of worship. 28 

f 

Buddhist art of the cave monuments 

The sculptural motifs of the Buddhist caves of the period from about 100 B.C. to 100 A.D. consists 
of a series of riders on elephants on the capitals of pillars (as at Bhaja, K&rli, and Kanheri), donative or 
reproductive couples ( mithunas ) as at Kuda, KSrli, Kondane and Nasik caves. 

The mithunas as auspicious masonic symbols occur frequently at Amaravati and on the later 
monuments of Andhra and are related to and derived from earlier models met with in the caves of Western 
India. On the doorway of one of the caves at Nasik occur some standing Yaksa-dvarapdlas , carrying 
lotus spray which provide the plastic and iconographic lineage of similar figures on the Andhra monuments. 

On the two panels inside two of the caves at Nasik occur carved representation in bas-relief of the 
worship of the stflpa decorated with the parasols ( chatra ) (three, in case of one, and five, in the other) hung 
with festoons and flanked by two women devotees, one of them in a pose of adoration and the other plying 
the fly-whisk. 

At Bhaja (first century B.C.) on the facade of a cave occurs a stflpa adorned with hanging garlands 
recalling similar ornamented replicas of the stflpas at Saiichi. The facade of one of the cases at Junnar is 
also decorated by replicas of Stflpas mounted with parasols. On two of the pilasters of the Sri-Sata-Karpl 
cave (Nasik) occur medallions and half-medallions with characteristic lotus designs as at Bharhut and provide 
the prototypes of similar decorations for the railings at Amaravati. On the architrave on the facade of 
the same cave occurs a long frieze of animals (lions, bulls, elephants, tigers)^ which recall similar motifs 
at Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya, and are related to similar animal motifs on the Andhra monuments. 


26. Mahlvariisa, XXX, 91. 

27. Deva-dhamma J8taka and the Niddesa. 

28. Sumangala~vil8$lnt t Part I, p. 233; u aggadakkhhmyyo f \ 
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MathurA 

In the meantime, about the end of the first century B.C., a rich centre of a creative school of' sculp¬ 
ture had sprung up at Mathura and had been supplying architectural decorations and icons to the Buddhist 
worshippers in the north. The Mathura School has contributed quite a variety of novel sculptural types 
males and females, and was the first to formulate the image of the Buddha, basing the same on the lineage 
of various earlier types of Yaksa images. There are some very interesting links between Mathm a and the 
Andhra Schools, particularly in some dwarfish type of women motifs belonging to the early period of 


The beginning of the cult of the Buddhist image 

In all the scenes relating to the life of the Buddha, at BhSrhut and Sahchi, the Buddha is represented 
by symbols, e.g the Bodhi-Tree (symbolizing the samyak Sambudha), the Wheel (representing the Bread 

T- Set -S e - W ? el 0f Dharmma in and ‘he Mound (the stipi suggestin the S, 

mtrrVJf-TT flpa) ' Sometimes the P resence of the Buddha is symbolized bv a pair of 
pnnts(pa^u) m the scenes representing the Buddha’s Ascent to the Abode of the Thirty-Three Gods and 
His Descent (Bharhut) and in various scenes of the Buddha being worshipped by llts devotees. 

PAdukA vandanA 

or Foo^t" 

wor^bydeiL^ -™ «• A* ii «, 

Thsang cited below. If this conjecture i« Pnrr »i i* himself, according to the testimony of llouen 
may have come to be established before the time’ofASOkl.^ 6 WOrship of thc Foot P ri,,t the Buddha 

At Sanchl on the foot of the left pillar of the North mn so n ^ > 

prints in conjunction with the Tree of Life , m „„u u *.T?' 00-5 B.C) occurs a pair of fix.t- 

'Nandi-pada' symbol. In a LewLf s^ar Z? < ^ iCakr *> aod . ,he «r 

small in size, on several elaborately designed stelas ° the ‘ acccssorics occurs the Footprint, 

earlier shrines occurs showing the worshio of the Pin* f J. avat !’ datable about 200 A.D. But a series of 

the pillar on various reliefs, one of them at least as okUs ShOW ' 1 at lhe botu,in of 

worship of the effigy of the Footprints s 100 B.C. But no definite cult prescribing the 

though thereare various passagesKvpSTSSfl ^ ^ S ° far ’ ,n «««nlcal literature, 

in adoration’. 32 “Come now! Brahman do you ToT oTTT™!? f^ otecs <touchin f? feet of the Lord 

His feet on my behalf and enquire ffimy name* whether ^ xa ‘ ed ^ ne anc * bow down in adoration at 
---qjre in my name whether He ,s free from illness and sulTering, and in the 

To S* 1U ’ PL ^ 37; XUX, Si. .. 

Jr * eginmn Z s of Buddhist Art, PI. X, I 

32. I, ! P ° rt ° n ,he Motions atPataliputra, Calcutta, 1903, pp. 35 - 36 . 
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enjoyment of ease and comfort, and'vigorous health.”” There are numerous analogoas ***** J" 
the Divyamdam of which one may be cited by way of example. "He approached the B s 
hlviM approached Him he sainted Him at His feet and then took his seat m a comer. The only 
■XenceTa worship of the feet, if not of the Footprint in a canonical text .s the one m the 
which relates how the Thera named Padasanfiaka owed bus spiritual insight m the dispensation of 

a£«o the homage he had paid to one of Are mythical.Buddhas named T«a: 
“Having seen the surpassing feet of Tissa the Brother of the Sun (in effulgence) I was brightened up in 
mtmtad «d had my mM filled up with Supreme Delight. The knowledge that I picked opthea (mnmy- 
woOcles ftom the present epoch) assured me that I should know no evil state; tins was ho frmt of the 
development of consciousness at the fee. (of the Blessed One). They say Chat .ho-Venose 
Padasaiifiaka uttered these verses." The old Puli textsdo not appear to contain anyTerence to any^ouh 
relating to the Worship of the Feet of the Buddha. According to the testimony ^ 

was a temole near the old relic-stttpa near Pataliputra enshrining the Buddha s Footpi nts. According 
to tradition, “When the Buddha was leaving Magadha for the last time on His way north to K» 
He stood on this stone and turned round to take a farewell look at Magadha. He left His Pootprn t 
fn h and these were still distinctly visibleat the time of the pilgrim’s visit. 

18 inches long bv 6 inches wide. On the right and left sides were wheels of discs, each of the ten toes had 
artistic venation! the lamination was distinct, and at times shed a brightHgbt. When ASOka ^ov^dto 
Pataliputra he had the Footprints Stone put under a cover, and as it was near the capital he was constant 
in paving it worship. 36 ASOka’s veneration of these Footprints appear to be a sentimental veneration of 
a vestige associated with the Buddha, rather than a regular cult-worship like that of the stUpa, or the Bodhi- 

Tree. 

Fa Hian (399 A.D.) and Song Yun (518 A.D.) refer to a tower erected at Sanghashi, “where there 
are certain marks and impressions left on the stones by the feet of the different Buddhas. 

The Mahavamsa twice refers to the Footprints of the Buddha on Adam’s Peak with great distinct¬ 
ness- “The Comforter of the World, the Divine Teacher, the Supreme Lord, having there propounded 
rdocJui of H^faith, rising aloft in ,„e ait, displayed the imp^ion of Hi f<»t ™ .te mounUuu 
Sumerukuto” (i.e., Adam’s Peak). The Footprint is supposed to have been discovered about 90 B. . 
by the King Walagambahu, who on a hunting expedition was led to the holy Footprint by a stag. 

Among the numerous relics of Buddhist monuments at Gandhara occur a few representations of 
theFootp^nowin the Lahore Museum , hu, they do not:appear'*£££ 
They are very few in number and do not seem to suggest a very popular cult of the Tool print t un ^ u rc 
in G a^dham in Idy times. But Houcn Thsang has referred to two shrines of thc footprint m the Swat 
Valley “About 30 \ south-west from the Apalala Dragon spring-, and on the north bank of the nver was 
IS'„o«“I Buddha's Footprints;... .a baiidinghad been erected over them and people from far 


33. MahaparMbbana- Sutta I, 2, “Bhagavato pade sirasa vandatt". 

34. DivyJtvadSna, XXXVII, p. 547; “Upasamkramya Bhagavatah padan sirasa vanditva ekante mslmnah. 

35. Apadana, 72, P.T.S. edition, p. 119. 

36. Watters’ on Yuan Chawang's Travels in India, P.A.S. edition Vol. II, P- 92. 
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and near came to make offerings. 37 • In the MahSvana monastery nearby, there was “ a him- Mjini- stone 
on which were the Buddha’s Footprints.” 38 

There is very little doubt that the cult of the Footprint grew up sometime after the time ,,j As oka 
which called for representations of the Footprint in sculptured reliefs of which several .nrut at \m 
during the early phase, and later, at Nsgarjunakohda. As a developed cult, it has been vejv p-p-ilar 
Burma, as attested by a prayer in honour of the Footprint which children ate taught to ten!.- at ,'auht 
before going tombed. According to Burmese traditions, these Footprints had been Irfi In th- I’.i.ddhu 
before His Nirvana?* The elaborately carved Footprint, with all the auspicious mail,*,, j„ t j u . 

Wat Po temple at Bangkok is very well-known. 


The worship of the Bowl-relic 

The worship of the Buddha’s Bowl was made the subject matter of a cult refer ted to j„ .hlfneiit 
versions of legends. According to the Nidana Katha* the Buddha when He hud tiai.h-d rs-im-the 
milk-rice g.ven by Sujata, took the golden vessel, and said, “If I shall be abletn-tlav to bmum- a Buddha 
let this pot go up the stream.’ And He threw it into the water. And it went, in spite of thr stream rndtiv’ 
cubits up and river m the middle of the stream, all the way as quickly as a fleet horse. Ami divme into a 
whirlpool it went to the palace of Kala Nagaraja (the Black Snake-King) and striking against the brnvl ; of 
three previous Buddha,, ttmade the sound of'clickl click? (Mft UK) ami remained atntimutv a, ,l„. 
of them. According to the Lahtavislara' 2 the Bowl was iniiucdiatvly rceuveml l.v India, 

the form of a Garuda, but unable to obtatn it by force, succeeded in sccnrinp it bv omm-.v, |„ 

own form,jtnd then took ,t to the Heaven of Thirty-ltac Gods a„.l estuW 1 si,,.J ,!,e,e a j 

(patn-maha Pah. Patta-maha) m honour of the Bowl relic (Patri-ydtrd ftiimti purva). A ditlrienf m a-,, 
of the legend is recorded in the Mahavamia* and also referred to by Fa Hian <( 'h XI) <‘„ 1 L U 
on a fragment of a typhanum of the Mathura School the cult of the Bowl is retires,mirti m , , ' 

from GandhSra. 44 The cult has, indeed inspired some very an^ " f 

remarked that at the time of Menander (c. 155 B.C., if not at th^limc ti c m'it /* '* 

wntten down in Pali c. iirst century A.D.) the cult of the Buddha’s Bowl l,’ t f , < v ' as 

NagaSena in justifying the Buddha’s injunction that the real seekers after IrutlVT "i t” ‘ T'"V' , ’!‘ f 
discipline and contemplation rather than worship the refotfmff ih ‘b , n ■^ 

cTTJtZfl'Z °„ f P “ r the "° rship of a * “ owl woukI K m „:*?£ 

37. Ibid. Vol. I, p. 231. ~~ 

38. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 233. 

*■ U pp M bS33i N o “ - “ a—-. ******* W,. „ 

40. Fausboll, Jataka Text Vol. I, p. 70. ' 

41. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, Revised edition pp. 187-188 

42. Lahta vistara Lefmann’s edition, Cfa. VII, p. 270 

43. Mahavamsa, Ch. XXXI. 

4 s'"wh 8d ’^ L • S , CUl 'l tUre de Mathura ” Art Aslatka, XV, PI. LV and LVI 
45. Rhys Davids, S.B.E. XXXV, p. 248. l ' vl - 
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The worship of the Crest-relic 

Likewise, the plaited hair wtmcVnd's^dng 

and the diadem together at, he hdd them towards he sky The pi.t, ed hair an J 

a league off and stopped in the air. Sakka caught sight of rt dn,, "J ^"adem « The festival 

a^S=rS?ti=S£«si:5 , 5 

SSS pointed 'out, the rehe consisted of the Crest <c«,a) 

together with the turban (moliya saddhim culam). 


The cult of the image 

Notwithstanding the various cults connected with the Buddha, the worship of an anthropomorphic 
representation of His image did not come into existence until much later than the other cults abo . 

A . we have S een that throughout His life the Buddha discouraged any popular deification of His 
own personality, or any popular-^ip an ?^ juries 

effect of MW ,■ « Bharhut, Sttnchiand Bodh- 

Gaya il,US,ra “°“ °Ttatfhe'cene ofiS tot Departme' “donte mtdd ™imel oi“he 

is represented b, a pair ofanthropomorphic 
STWetow cited some texts in which the Master is represented as discouraging any 
iconic'prescntation of His portrait for the purpose orT^Zl 

as far as possible. He appears “JjBut the Bnhm-jald SUM (3. 73) appears to 
surest an MpreM prohibition of H* image on the ground that after the ft,ml desperation, the Buddha passes 

46. Rhys Davids’ Translation Nidana kaiha Buddhist birth e *’^ . 1 . 77 .J 8 '. , t y o] j | ^5 “Travastrimsad bhuvane 

as^fissffirr se 

48. Lalita vistara , p. 225, and MahBvastu II, p. 165-6, 

49 . Qunningham, StUpa of Bhsrhut, p. XVI. 

50. Coomarasw^my, JRAS, 1928, p. 823. 

51. Foucher, Beginnings of Buddhist Art , PL X, L 
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to the assertion of the Buddha refold in tht text-So lotis Tl ^ aml m ‘ ?,K Awordin*- 

behold Him. .On the dissolution of thebody„^ y .? aU !' W hwe 1,0 

Him.” 52 Here, then, we have an author*^T, . °f H “ hfe ’ neithcr «»^ «t>r men shall see 

representation of the figure of the Buddha is systemahcaUv omiued ButWI,ist monu »»CHts the 

in the Samyutta Nikaya 55 which DUts into tL r * p , “ d " 0,1 t le 0,her Il;ln d, there is a nassape 

migh, have been .4—~ **£ 

10H%2 putikayemditthena. Yokho VekkaliDhammadpLali JZI'"'"!''" 1 ' 1 “ M "” ' M “ li 
passaii, Dhammam hi Vakkalipmmu mampmSlZZ 'Z ’Z ”?"***?■’* 

is the good of your goring at this body (rfSZST Z"'""'"’ Vt*V»H What 
(utf) doctrine ioohs a, m «. And *** ■ 

“* W hu SnSh'?r a “ 1 ^’* *=»"«" »«| 

for the Truth was preached by the Blessed one.” 55 1 {dhammam) is. secs the o m% 

of the Buddha are *«•« that the Personality and the , 

He who gazes at me gazes at the doctrine.’ In the sequel to the^/t 7’° ^ Sllhs,iUl,Cli for the other. 

on His doctrine in preference to His own personality 11 t ! “ tUv Ht ' dd}la had Wd stm, 

Then again, in the Majjhima Nikaya, it 1 assented \hi ’ ? tW0 “V *» as equated 

xsL'tt *, they have ,ove •* »*««* me ^ 

„ rL f P *5 d ‘ fiCe ° f a personal worship, a cult of devotion Tt 1 , USC passa}, ’ es oerttiinly help to 
a theistic devotional cult ( bhakti-vdda ) round the Personal tv r 1 J* ey " K * ke roon1 for the development ,,f 
for an object of offering, for an object of personal wor n 7 .. ? Buddlw - »»« P-puh„ ,|n» „ , 

Buddha must have been growing incessant and persisted S ^ pms0il dllri ”« »«»c HH-ti.mr ol the 

presents, the Buddha said-lll Udrayana - fUdayana)of Roruka who had semto V'Y^ W ‘ ml ,Wscms l,c 

fwfo-saniyutta, XXII, 87, 13* M m fldrtl * n *P* 54. 

55 Trenckner ’ s edition, pp ' J79 8I 

R nys Davids, Tr. S.B.E Vnt yvvv V. 

56. -Heroldr/,e life of the Brtdh, , S f l6 °‘ 

57. Jhy )avadana} Ch xxxvu > 29, p. 16,. 
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(kheda) or, as Coomaraswamy admirably explains owing to lack of concentration ( Sithila-sumadhi ), 
they were unable to do so. He then called for a piece of cavas and projected His shadow upon it 
and asked the painters to fill in the outlines with colours ( rangaih parayata). He further asked some verses 
to be inscribed at the foot of the portrait expounding the main outline of His Doctrine. He further 
advised that the portrait should be honoured by a procession several miles long with the roadside 
decorated ( ardha-tritiyani yojanani marga-sovd kariavya) and the effigy after being placed in a space 
of large dimensions should be unveiled after observing impressive rituals and acts of worship (mahatim 
pujam satkaram krtvo dghdtayitavyam) “By so doing you will be possessed of great merits.” According 
to this recommendation the portrait was unveiled with elaborate worship and rituals. Just at this time 
arrived a group of merchants from Central India, who on seeing the portrait, shouted with one voice: 
“Salutation to the Buddha” (namo Buddhaya). This singing out of the name caused to all present a feeling 
of amazement and a horripilation of ecstasy, even as the ICadamva blossom (k adatit va-puspci vat 
ahrsta-romakupani). For everybody present borrowing the words of Dhaniya Gopa, the prosperous 
herdsman, recorded in the Sulta-nipata ( 1. 2. 31): “We come, O ! Lord, for refuge unto Thee, of Divine 
Insight! ” (sarnam tamupema, cakkuma ! ). 

That this legend in the Divyamddna is fairly old is confirmed by the Tibetan version of the same 
in Khagyur. 58 


An analogous legend is related of a company of merchants who carried a portrait of the Blessed 
One sent by the Buddha Himself with superscribed verses, for Muktalata, a princess of Ceylon. According 
to this story 59 when the princess placed the portrait on a golden throne, the populace lost 
themselves in contemplative union with the portrait (Janas tanmayatddhyanadeki-bhavam iva-jayau , 64) 
and ‘the princess on contemplation on the sacred portrait of Jina abjured all desires for an endless period 
of time’ (Jina-pratikrtim punyam paiyati parthivatmaja: anadi-kalopacitam mumoca- jfiamvasandm, 69). 

As regards the portrait drawn from His shadow cast on the wall, there is a similar tradition of His 
shadow having been left in a cave near Nagarahara (modern Jalalabad, near the village of Chahar Bagh),* 
which becomes visible to the eyes of the passionate devotees which was visualized by Houcn Thsang.*° 

The suggestion said to have been made by the Buddha Himself (in the story of the Divyavadana, 
cited abovejjto observe certain rituals for unveiling the portrait lays the foundation for the cult of 
image-worship] of the Buddha. But as yet no spiritual merit has been promised to follow the 
worship of the portrait. But something like a promise of merit is suggested in a verse of the 
Avalokana Satra{c\tcd in the Mahavastu. In the passage 6 * amidst a string of verse enumerating 
the merits that accrue to one who places a lamp on the sttipa of the Buddha, there is a 
stray verse (16-18) relating to the worship of the Buddha Himself. If the shrine to commemorate the Buddha 
deserves worship with ritualistic aids of flowers ( puspa ), in case (gandha) and lamp (dipa), why not worship 

58. J, H&ckin\Conferences au Musee Gurnet , 1913, pp, 145 - 157 . 

59. Avadana-Kaapaiata, VII, 55, 59, 61-69. 

60. R. Grousett, In the footsteps of the Buddha, pp. 101 - 103 * 

61. Mahavastu, II, p. 379, 5-20. ' 
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tiie Buddha Himself, the Buddha whor is indeed fit to be venerated, circumambulated (vtmuhth uni rat i 
who deserves worship in the first instance ( agrarha). And one paying special tributes to Him in the | 1 

instance, and one worshipping (paja) the ‘Sea of Virtues’ attain an incomparable stage In the 4 
samuccayav the corresponding verse is slightly dillbrcnt and corrupt in form mul Ins Ihtm Hm. „ „ , , 

by Bendall and Rouse: “Pre-eminent is Buddha, unequalled to be venerated ’ one who b ! • ^ 

eminent way and attained excellence; he who does worship to this Chief of Men h • • ', ^ a,Inthe I’ rc * 

best and incomparably beautiful”.« In these two versel a suggest, ! on h m l T"*?’* 

Buddha as distinguished from the tribute to His shrine ( Buddha..mfa). Nevertheless there is n'" ”'' ° f .‘ he 
yet for an image, or an icon, although the way to the worship of the images is „ml 
implied prohibition of the early canonical texts No earlv tel h,< n ’T. , , ufcu! y cIc;,r uf “ic 

of an image of the Buddha. The effigy on a canvas serU l nZt ^ J eCOn,,nen,iln R "™hip 
not an idealized image, or an icon. But the similitude that Unaguptn 11111 M« fU 'f ^ “ Wah . ,i,,c p,,,t,ai ‘- 
and realistic personification of a character T” dfa ^ 

worshippers’ icon, though it offers a fairly tempting model for r \ ■ K ' S n " >et a fu,1 - { kdged 

Mara to show him the Form-body frOpa-kaya) “The Butldh-, t, I'T ,mnpe * 1 !papu ! ,t:1 beseeches 

ago, I am familiar with His Body of i^cliiw t * ntcrct »«« Nirvgpa a hundred years 

Lord of the Three Worlds resofenklrlrhe^ ' 1 '' ‘ havc ,mt **" PlH’.ieal hndv ofthat 

face with the presentat^nhels^thrown 1 into^n^cstasv TnrSm^d ^ Wl ™ is face to 

from his seat and in adoration, ‘joins his palms even hUheTnf^n U,pon ”°" t } andhe mechanically rises 
sight of the Beauty of the Form of the Lord (ahorapa iohha rT ° 0t “ s " buds ’ and is overpowered by the 
in laudatory verses extolling the purity of tiie visioi tf h ’f. WS<:, ! v fmmd <*M’rmion 
not to speak of persons like himself, even enemies will be LL \ ^ ami ' netm ' kanUim ) «wl averted that 

the patriarch fell down at his feet in a senseless trancp Tt . - at *siftht’. Ami with thrse words 

undoubtedly demonstrated on s image was 

a popular necessity has been intensely felt for the worsffin a , l ™ ,I,C ,act * huf b - v »«»’* »hw 

considermg the fact that even such a learned patriarch like^trm mu “*<* Buddha, 
the body of the Master. riarc i e pagupta revealed a passionate desire to visualize 

Art at Bhsrhut, Slncht, or BrikCty? TheMfetsurvMoT” 5 Th'*."* “ 1y 

tadte ,o„„ f„, m S5rnIth rrom lh e MathurtlS, S B STr f »ppc.„ bo the 

is a still earlier headless standing image of the Btiririh-. r i fcr t,a,cs earlier than ?K A.l). I |»e,e 
Calcutta) with an inscription dated 6AD« As these^' 11 ' t,Ur ' yan 1 ( now »» the Indian Museum 

the end of the pre-Christian Era. Having regard to the* „„ . ■ d ? must hnv c been made, at least about 

sr r r ** - f . . ££ 

thp mr • at ® udd * 1,sm has been tending towards a cult or «,« i • vvc n,vc from the texts 

wecannT/n 11 mUSt haV * COme into “istencesometime about the !• i'n° n ° Udd!,a fr< ’ m ‘he lifetime of 
we cannot document this date precisely with reference to . ,1 dd,C of the first century B.C, although 

e ong to a much later period. reference to any definite canonical texts which, unfo’mmatdy, 

62. Siksa-samuccava, Text, p. 299 7 jg ~ ---- . 

« 'dT f** '«• P- 27,. 

04. Bachhofer, pi. 142 , right. 
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Perhaps the first century A.D.'is the earliest time, that in the present state of our knowledge, we 
can assign the texts recommending the merits, or “virtues of making the image of the Buddha”. This 
text, \yhich appears to have been in Sanskrit, is known under the title of Tathagata-prativimba-pratisthanu - 
iarhsa. This text translated into Chinese sometime during the Eastern Han Dynasty (A.D. 25-220) 
under the title ‘ ‘Fo-shwo-tso-fo-hhin-sian-kin’ ’ (‘ Sutra spoken by Buddha on making Buddha s images ). 
Probably the original text, now lost, was in Pali, and the Chinese translation was from a later Sanskrit text 
which must have existed before the Eastern Han Dynasty. All the other Sanskrit texts are much late 
in date, and are, here, cited, as the only available source of our information on the topic. 

On the basis of the Chinese translation of the text recommending the making of images of the 
Buddha, it may be reasonable to infer that the worship of the image ( vimba ) of the Buddha was an established 
cult in India sometime before 25 A.D., that is to say, most probably about the end of the first century B.C. 
The later texts relating to the topic undoubtedly appropriate earlier doctrinal developments. Thus in the 
Mahakaruna-pundartka Sutra of uncertain date , 65 the Buddha is made to say “Let alone the man who 
would reverence me face to face; let alone worship of my body with things no bigger than a leaf of mustard; 
let alone the dedication to me of builded shrines; whosoever, Ananda, thinking of the Buddha shall 
cast but into the air only one flower... the limit of this merit cannot be reached. 66 Anothci later text, 
cited in the same collection, prescribed eight methods of securing permanent association with the Buddha: 
“And what are these eight ? By instigating people to look on the image of the Buddha; by doing service to 
the Tathagata ; by constantly speaking the Tathagata’s praises; by making a likeness of the Tathagata; 
by instigating all to look on the Tathagata; and in whatever Buddha’s field they hear words of the 
Tathagata, there they set their longings; they are never depressed; always in exaltation they crave the 
Buddha’s wisdom .” 67 

When the necessity arose of initiating the worship of the image of the Buddha, the formulations 
of the icon do not appear to have based their conception on the realistic portrait described in the Rudrayana 
legend ( Divyavadana ). They devised an idealized figure, characterized by the marks of physiognomical 
peculiarities ( laksarjas ) of a superhuman being which had been ascribed to the former Buddhas. The 
earliest of these elements for the iconography of a superhuman type is enumerated with reference to Vipassi, 
a former Buddha in the Mahs-padana Suttanta , 68 These peculiarities are better predicated, generally, 
with reference to all the Buddhas, as types of Mahapurusa (superman) in the Lakkbana Suttanta . 69 
While staying at Jctavana in Savatthi, the Buddha Himself asserted that “There arc thirty-two special 
marks of the superman ( dwtlimsa mahapurisa-lakkhanehi), brethren, and for the superman possessing them 
two careers lie open, none others.” If he lives the life of a householder he attains the status of an Universal 
Monarch ( Raja-Cakravarti ). But if such a boy go forth from the life of the house-holder lie becomes an 
Arhat, a Buddha Supreme, rolling back the veil from the world. Then the Buddha enumerated the thirty- 
two marks. As we find in the Nidana Katha, the ascetic Kala Dcvala when he saw the boy Bodhisattva 
recognised the marks of his body and foretold that the boy will become a Buddha. Of the thirty- 
two marks enumerated the most prominent peculiarities are (a) his hands and feet are like a net ( jakihattha - 
pado); (b) the front half of his body is like a lion ( stha-pubbaddha-kayo ); (c) (31) between the eyebrow 

65. Stk$8-Samuccaya, cited this. Ch. 17 p. 309, 

66. Bendall, p. 276. 

67. Ibid, p. 276. 

68. Digha Nik&ya , II, 16, Rhys Davids, Tr. in the Dialogues of the Buddha , Part III, pp, 13-16. 

69. Ibid, part III pp. 137-139. 
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a ^ ry mo * e > w hite like soft cotton down (unnabhamukantare odala mudutala-sannibha)- (d) 021 
h, head is Iikc a roya turban (mh tawta,); (3) (19) hi. proportion, have .he symmetry of „« banyan S 

ll, * l "> 11 " circumference'). Ihe le„|,n, „r |,i» , h „ * .. 

Ills (limit (iikI (ho compiiMN o| IiIh (inns Is equal to his height.■''« Later on, to these thlilv-two ,,,i,, . 1 . . 

Sri'S Z:T;t tymmi T leSSer ”““' ks (WJ**/***)- These do not appear to occur in an,‘lex! 

minor emblems d,fno^ * f ei S ht 

form of the ear, though its measurements are given in the image-makers’ handbook ’ 8 ^ 

the RndnitT- h0W k iS f ite Clear that the object, of the thirty-two marks was to produce a pattern a tvne of 
bowed ^ T Se *** oaaa * t0 an idCaliZed C ° nCe P ti0n visuali2 “g ** a realistic portrait Inch as M.ra 

Asto exclaimed when he was the Babe: “He ha. no peer I 5el m.S. S“ : “ ‘ hC S “ 8 ' 

conceprion^th!'Budl,7*'“ d = ba “. f™™dl«in g and deve,oping the iconic 

has skilfully demonstrated how the elements of the Inter u . K- t -°omaraswamyW 

present in early Indian Art and in view of tf> a ™ * i * • ^ mor P^ IC sonography were already 

ture, there was no room for introducing any feature from^elle 0 ” /° m ^ tyPC *” ear,y canonica I Htera- 
effigies on the coins of Maues (c. 100 to 80 B C ) and Azes (c 58 B C1° S 5 UrCeS ' For the seateci { yP e ihe 
standing type, the Yak ? a figures offered conven enfnfoil ° ? ffer , ana, ° 80us mo(i ^ a "d for the 

of the Mathura School amplyA series of standing images 

indigenous type adopted to the new necessities of BnddhS^vomh,™ ! '" = COnlmu " i ' ° f a " «Hfer 

a codified^on’fT<"*»» piastie prototype., 
making (Buddha-prat ima Lakfaija). When rite Brs. imageTaS^ 

70 - MM-, part III, p. 138. ~ ~ ~ __________ 

71. Dialogues of the Buddha, part II, 1910 d 14 Tnf- « i . , 

sanemikani sanabhikani sarvakarapurani." ^ kumarassa hetthapada-talesu cakkani jatani sahassaran 

72. Hardy, ‘Manual of Buddhism,’ p. 381. 

73. Sutta nipsta , III, II, 690; 44 Anuttarayame , dipadnnam utlamo 

74. Koomaraswamy, the Origin of the Buddha Image. 
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images shouU be 2“,' S^^t^ZTrlZ‘ I"*”-f T PU ' P ° X ° f 
This is the preamble to 1 o/the ,exts’X ^rZZ/ZZ 

in the Andhra Desa were called upon to give the reoresentntinn <-.f th n aau *i_ ’ artists 

models of the Mathura School but™ „„ fvolwS ETl* dt n“ ^ T n " y f °"° Wed the 
link with the Mathura School can beeasriy’’T""'"'’' B “ ,bdr 
Art in the north, the image of the BuddhI “ 


We have been at some pains in indicating the stages of the evolution of early Buddhist Art in the 
north m relation to the development of Buddhist doctrines through the stages of the 77,™,S !,h j, 
the c«ryu,dd r „d the ,ate, phases of the Makasan ghikS s which sub^iytv^rdo^taTrS 

S fflcuTt’l 0 ^ Tu r o f" niSt SCb001 ' Wi,h0U ' th<: t >«*gro"»<l or «>e eurL history in I c no t, t 

Wh 0 a 0 , 1 had 8 " dd h S f““I “““ rale,y 

Wha, has beeif evolved ^ f0 "° Wed - 




II. THE ANDHRA SCULPTURE : INVENTORY OF THE REMAINS 


The great school of sculpture which flourished in the ‘Province of the Andhras' (Andhra-patha, 
Andhra Desa) during the supremacy of the SstavShana kings, approximately between 225 B.C. and 225 A.D. 
represents one of the most exquisite examples of sculpture that have been ever produced in India. If the 
SatavshanSs were identical with the Andhras, as the somewhat late testimony of the Pa uranic traditions 
appears to assert, there could be no objection to designate this school as Andhra Sculpture, following the 
current practice of assigning the different chronological groups of Indian Sculpture under the designation 
of their related dynasties, e.g., Sunga Sculpture, Gupta Sculpture, Pallava Sculpture, Chandcla Sculpture. 
According to one piece of evidence, the SatavahanSs have been culturally distinguished from the Andhras, 
to be probably taken as different ethnic groups, or as subdivisions of identical tribes, or clans. In fact' 
none of the coins designates the SStavShanSs as Andhras. According to some scholars the SstavahnnSs 
(Satalcarnis) originally came from outside the Andhra Desa which they subsequently made the centre of 
their activity, as the earliest inscriptional and numismatic records associate the Satavahanas with regions 
in Western India (Nanaghat, Sopararka, Kanheri, Karli, Nasik and Paithan). Kharavela (173-160 B C) 
King of Kalinga, in his Hathigumpha inscription, is stated to have despatched a large army to the Western 
Quarter, disregarding the presence of the Satakarnis, who must, therefore, have been located at the 
time in the Western regions. In fact, Sri Satakarni is described as the Lord of the West. The testimonv of 
monumental sculpture appears to indicate a migration of artforms, types and designs of Sstavahniis 
Sculpture from the West to the banks of the Krishna, from the caves in Western India to the earliest forms 
of sculptural decorations at Jaggayapeta and Amaravati. 

of JmSS' 5 °h T ,1'?"'™ doub,edJ y developed the Early School of Cove Sculpture and those 

of Sanchi, Mathura and Bodh-GayS, into newer, richer, and more prolific forms and designs. This local 

£ %£££* ?r of Art « indeKl * 

rtists of the Andhra De$a, and it will be reasonable to suppose, by sculptors of the Andhra tribe. 

The mseriptions do not, unfortunately, afford dependable evidence of these sculptures having 

esse ££ r ren “ has * be tewn twm * *■»* 

^ CamngS d “" ati "8 monuments which have survived 
early An^id^t^T^^^r ^ 

-:_ ne panics ot the Godav ari. In fact, the ngions lying to south of the Godavari appear 

75. Vinaya, II, 46, Anguttara Nikuya, I, 213 —— — —— -■-^——— — 
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to have been very little known to the early Buddhists, though the Southern regions (Dak sindpatha) are 
vaguely referred to, the extent of its limit not being recognized beyond the Upper Godavari. 76 Yet the 
Andhra De£a must have received its message of Buddhism before A£5ka, as he had no occasion to despatch 
any mission to Andhra. In fact, in his Rock Edict (XIIT, Shahbaz-garhi) he proclaims that the Andhras 
had already accepted the religion of the Buddha: “And likewise here, in the King’s dominion... .among 
the Andhras and Pulindas everywhere are (people) following the injunction by His Majesty.” Some 
early Buddhist legends refer to the stupas of Majerika (Mangera jDesa), which was probably situated in 
the lower valley of the Kristna. In a Jataka story, 77 a Brahmin youth after completing his education 
at Takkasila went to the Andhra Province to profit by practical experience. Two of Asoka’s Edicts 
(V, VIII) refer to the Andhras as a vassal tribe. At that time Andhra Desa was the tract of the country 
between the Godavari and the Kristna. According to Law, “The earlier Andhra Capital (Andhrapura) 
was situated on the TelavSha river (Probably Tel, or Telingiri). In the Sri Vanija , Jataka 78 a dealer 
crosses the river Telavaha and entered the town called Andhapura (So, .Televahain nama nadim uttaritva 
Andha-puram ndma nagaram pavisanto ..). 

The later capital of the province was Dhanakataka (Sri Dhanyakataka , Dliaranikotta of the 
inscriptions) and also Amaravati on the river Kristna (a mile east of Dhanakataka). A city called Amartt- 
vati is mentioned in the Dhantma Padattha kathd and also in the Thupavamsa: “Four Incalculablcs and a 
hundred thousand Cycles of time in the past our Teacher was born as a Brlhmana prince in the city of 
AmarSva ti. 79 But it is impossible to say if it is identical with the city on the Krishna. Yet there is authentic 
testimony proving that Andhra was a fertile centre of Buddhist culture, as in the Katthdvatthu ( a part of 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka) a special group of monks called Andhaka Santanas are referred to. Much more 
significant sects of the Buddhist are referred to in the local inscriptions under the three names of Caitya- 
Sailas, PQrva-§ailas and Apara-Sailas,**--three of the early sects—being branches or sub-groups of the Maha- 
sanghikas. The latter in course of time subdivided into nine branches of sects, the Caitya-gailas were perhaps 
the earliest and are sometimes referred to as Cailya-kHrins, the ‘makers of Caityas’ (sltlpas), who believed 
in spiritual efficiency of raising stupas in honour of the Buddha, and arc sometimes referred to as Caitya- 
vandakas, or ‘worshippers of Caityas’ (sltlpas). To them should perhaps be ascribed the erection of some 
of the earliest of the slttpas. Subsequently came the two other sub-groups, the Aparu-Sailas and the 
Uttara-Sailas, who developed the doctrine that even if one makes offerings to a stupa one cannot acquire 
great fruits. According to TarSnUth, the original Caitikiyas were merged with the Apara-Sailas. These 
sub-sects of the MahasafighikSs appear to have made Amaravati their headquarters. And this part of the 
Andhra De£a may claim to have made significant contributions to the development of Buddhist doctrines. 
The presence of the Caitikiyas in the Andhra Dcki may be inferred from the earliest stUpas at Bha£tiprolu» 
Amaravati and Jaggayapeta, and, in fact, is actually referred to in the famous inscription of Kahutara and 
Isila of the reign of Sri Pujumavi Vasi^tiputrl (c. 135-163),according to which the Great Caitya (Mahacetiya) 
at Amaravati was in possession of the sect of Caitikiyas. In another inscription, the sect is designated 
as ‘worshippers of Caityas’: “Of a Papi, brother of the reverend Rudhi, a Chaityavandaka, the gift accom¬ 
panying (him after death) of a rail-bar (surt).*° 

76. Vinaya Pif aka, J, pp. 195, 196, Vol. II p. 298. 

77. Jataka, I pp. 356 It, 

78. Fausboll, VoU, p. 111. 

79. Law’s edition, p. 2 and 3, “Ito kirn kappa-sata-sahassadhikani caimnam axankheyyanam matthakc A mar B vat t nama 
nti/’iiram aho.si". 

80. Burgess, No. 12, Ch. XII, pp. 101-102. 
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Although no text of the canons, or scriptures prescribing the doctrines of the Caitya-Sailas has 
been traced, the Avadana literature affords interesting glimpses into the practices and beliefs of these 
Caitya-worshippers. 

The Buddhist Sculptures of the Andhra De$a were produced at various sites and culture-areas 
(indicated in the Map opposite) where Buddhism flourished for several centuries beginning from about 
the third century B.C. though the actual remains do not antedate the second century B.C. The areas 
where Buddhist Art and Sculpture had flourished may be conveniently enumerated in a chronological 
order and they fall into four well marked chronological periods, viz., (1) 300 B.C. to 100 B.C. (II) 100 B.C 
to 100 A.D., (III) 100 A.D. to 250 A.D., (IV) 250 A.D. to 350 A.D. 81 A summary inventory of the sculp¬ 
tured remains which ofTer the data for the study of Andhra Art set in the following sections. 

I. Bhatttprolu (c. 200 B.C.) 

a ThC at ® ha “ iprolu has y ielded inscribed caskets containing relics and ashes of the Buddha 

According to Buhler the dates of these donative inscriptions, one of them associated with a local chief 
Kubiraka (Khubirako Raja), cannot be placed later than 200 B.C., but may be earlier. 82 

This site has yielded remnants of two sculptured relics in grey marble: 

nL . {a } T A damaged figment of a pilaster-capital with horses and riders addorsed like those at 

BnSLja and Karh. 83 

r -..A A fragment of a Iarge sIab with the lower portion of a carved figure and with a Kalasa base 
oi a pillar. 84 


11. Jaggayapeta (early phase, c . 200 B.C.) 

This stttpa situated (30 miles north-west from Amaravati on the Paler river a tributary of the 
Krishna, near Veta-Volu has yielded numerous fragments of carved marble slabs with figures and^ilasters 
i low reliefs, which probably formed a casing of the base of the stupa. Some of the elaborately carved 
reliefs were probably placed on the projected portions of the stupa at the cardinal points. Some of these 

thmThe S b0re mscnptl0 “ ,n alphabets resembling Mauryan characters, and “there can be little doubt 
that the original structure belongs to a date considerably before the Christian Era.” 85 

The embellishments, decorations and additions to this stQpa continued for * 

centuries, as attested by a long inscription of Virapurisadatta of the Ikshvaku dynasty (c. 200 A dT 
6 ragments of carved reliefs belong to the early phase datable about 200 B.C. “On the upper facia of 
some of the slabs were a few letters of inscriptions in characters of the Maurya type, and which mlv Monl 
to as early a date as the beginning of the second century B.C.” 86 ^ ® 

81. Epigraphia Indica Vol. II, p. 323. ~ -- - ----- - 

8 Z A. Rea, South Indian Buddhist Antiquities 1894 PI VIII 

83. Op. Cit. PI. IX. 

84. Burgess, B.S.A.J., p. 111. 

85. Ibid, p. 108. 

86 . Ibid, plates LI1I-14, 1516, LIV-2, 4,5, LV-1, 4. 
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(«) Several fragments of slabs with pilasters in high reliefs, with capitals and bases closely 
resembling early Western caves and with caryatid figures analogous to BhSrhut YaksSs and Yaksis on 
winged aquatic animals. Eight of these pilasters are illustrated. 87 Some typical examples are cited here 
in drawings (figs. 4 & 5). 

(b) A fragment of a damaged slab containing the effigy of a stQpa with two worshippingfigures. 88 

(c) A large damaged slab containing in low relief a temple ( punya-salal ) apparently a shrine 
of the Buddha (gandha-kuti) with a seat and the Footprints, (paduka). w 

(d) A large damaged slab illustrating the legend of the Sovereign Monarch Mandhata. 90 


III. Amaravati (early phase, c. 200—100 B.C.) 

( a ) An inscribed pillar with a carved crude representation of scenes from the Cycle of the 
Great Renunciation, of which the style of the relief as well as the inscriptions are closely similar to those of 
Bharhut. “They may therefore be said to date from about 200 B.C.” 91 

(b) Several slabs with pilasters and copings similar to those from Jaggayapeta. 92 

(c) One headless seated devotee. 93 

(d) One damaged relief of Footprint (Buddha-paduka). 94 

( e ) A slab with a kudu window with a Yak$i under a tree. 95 

(/) A damaged slab containing a shrine of the Buddha with Footprints worshipped by kneeling 
women (several times reproduced). 96 

Or) Several fragments of figures of running animals. 97 

(h) Slab with Man and Boy in high relief. 98 

(/) Slab with Worshipping King with attendants. 99 

O') Slab with illustration in high relief of the Mandhata Cakravarti. 

(/c) Several fragments of human figures. 100 


87. Ibid, PI. LHI-17. 

88. Ibid, PI-LV-2. 

89. Ibid, PI. LV-3, 

90. T.N. Raniacliandran “An inscribed pillar carving from Amaravati,” Acta orienlalia X, n. 153, A. J. B. Kcnmcrs "Note 

on an Ancient Sculpture from Amarilvnll”, Ibid, p. 370. ’ 

91. Burgess, B.S.A.J., PI. XI.IX-5, 68, LI-1 and 3; LIV-2. 

92. Ibid, PI. LI 11-2. 

93. Ibid, PI. LIII-I. 

94. Ibid, PLXLIX-7. 

95. Ibid, PI. XLIX-3. 

96. Ibid, PI. XXX, 2 to 5, Bachhofcr, PI. 108. 

97. Ibid, PI.LI-2. 

98. Fergusson, PI. XCV-3; XXIX-2. 

99. Burgess, PI. LI-4; Fergusson, PI.XCV1-I. 

100. Burgess, PI. LI 1-9. 
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(0 iTpulImayi.^^ 3 W ° rShippi ' 1S f,gUre said to bc thc P ortrait °f the Satavahantt king 

(m) Two long carved friezes, “Characterized by archaic style of sculpture-one with an insane 
t.on in a very early type of alphabet. 102 ” “These must be the oldest sculptures hire” £ 

(n) A damaged slab with pilaster framing illustrating in low relief the Cult of the Bodhi-Tree. 10 * 

, . . , Tfl , e s,abs from Amaravati with pilasters with capitals carrying winged aniimk (Nn gw t \ i 

fn) in thc above list) “so closely resemble those round the Jaggayapcta stfloa i| n t wr> imd 

ascribing them to about the same age.” 103 wyapeta stupa, that wc cannot mistake in 

IV. Guntappalle (c. Second Century B.C.) 

Some of thc remains as this site have been a . j 

of ;i Pali inscription of n nun who constructed the stcps'lcncling u, imnaoKnKm 't| "" 

curving front this siic f, a -»«,*- sytnbo, catvcd on slonc h^iiToSXcJ wM * 

V. Sankaram (Sanoharama) (r. 50 B.C.-100 A.D.) 

remains. On the Ec!s,L 1-iill are t,Ier£ id r^k ' , ? "“““V™" 1 ' 1 ' 1 '" i,, ! J ^uolcll.istic 

Buddha with attendant ligures. Some of thc structures construct°l w .". c 1 c ° nUl '! 1 c:lrvctl rclIefs ol the 
have been assigned by Ref a dale “.nlil '“tf “ r brid “ * 3'> 

crude and primitive in design, have been dated by Rea "cariici than 'those 1,1?^ -'"'-° C ‘' V "’ 

prior to thc first century.")" It should bc remembered «|,.,< u, • ‘ f f Amaraval, > or probably 

before the Christian Erf. Jas nor very ~ * *. W 

VI. Amaravati (second phase 50 B.C. -100 A.D.) 

used for these sculptured reliefs was a local variety»,r grey mirblenf,^' ! . dcCO, ' a,,ons - ' ,hu malerial 

describes as of ‘mucous colour” (nteda-utnL) CkS 1 w- '!7 !' ,r ; Vhld ' Maliav : „i,Sa»*o 
Sculpture quickly developed a local style at Aimrsviti snmfn i ! «' U ° aicla,c P crio< ^\ Buddhist 

Sandri Schoo ls, but rapraiy departing fro^ the mannas and tcli^ofT 


101. Ibid, PI. XLVI1I-4. 

102. Ibid, p. 93. 

tru Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, PI. LXXV1U-2 

104. Burgess, p. 94. 

105. Madras Epigraphist Report, 1888., pp 1 - 3 - 1916.17 

106. A.S., photo-S. Circle No B J 75 pp. 30-36, A.R.A.S.t., 1905-06 pp. 166. 

!no' A ‘ S '’ 1907 ' 08 ’ p - I62 > footnote. 

!no sfl pp -. 149 - 180 ' fo otnote p. 158, Pi. LXI, a,b,c,c, and g to m 

109. Afalwvamia XXX, 57-59. ” ’ g 0 m * 

110. Burgess, PI. XLVf-3,4, XLVFI-3 4 XLVIIF 1 r 

’ ’ ALV1U ' 1 and 2; Fcrgusson, PI. XCIV-5; PI. XCH-2. 
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(c) A damaged relief of the Footprint with wheel, Svastika and other emblems. 123 

(d) A circular carved relief with a frieze of animals, as at Bodh-Gays and Amaravati.' 2 * 

(e) A carved rail-panel, with a scene from the Blffith of the Buddha. 123 

(/) An upright panel depicting the Assault of Mara with the scat empty.' 2 " 

(g) A damaged upright panel with a tondo depicting an unidentified scene (, Jatakal ).' 22 


VIII. Amaravati (third phase, 100-150 A.D.) 

The third phase in the development of the school is connected with the introduction of the repre¬ 
sentation of the figure of Buddha replacing the earlier symbolic representation. Even after the introduction 
of the image the non-icomc presentation of the Buddha continued for some time. The figure of the Buddha 
introduced into the composition of the panels are somewhat stereotyped repetitions of free standing figures 
which appear to have preceded the panels introducing anthropomorphic figures. At the beginning 
of . th ® c ? nl . ury * the rc nt, ° n <>r thc Southern with thc Northern School was not wholly snapped 
5<M00 A if h3d n0t yCt dCVC ° ped ltS loCai P eculiarities wh 'ch appear to have developed between 

a i iu Apart fr °? thC , f)gUreS of the Buddha introduced in the compositions relating to the life of the 
f uddba [ epresented ° n the casin S slabs and coping stones, various free standing single figures of the 

Onfofthr 6 C ° me rT ThCy bel ° ng t0 difl f rcnt dates > var ying from about 50 to 225 A.D. 

C h-nirf, m Iff °[ hC | ^ Ud i ha {Bhas ° vat0 Buddha-pamatu pat(a) bears a dedicatory inscription read by 
Chanda. Unfoi tunately the original image bearing this inscription has not been traced. 


The images of the Buddha from Amaravati are enumerated below:— 

(a) Two large standing images, discovered at the South Gate of thc Stupa 129 (Plate I). 

(b) A broken standing image. 130 

(r) A relief of the standing image with two attendants, Madras Museum 13 ' (Plate II). 
id) A damaged standing image. 132 

123. Ibid, PI. XXII. —- _ ------ 

124. Ibid, PI. XXVI. 

125. Muscc Guimet, Paris, Eastern Art, I, PI. XXI, 50, July 1928. 

126. A.S. Photo: Southern Circle, No. B 206. 

127. R.P. Chanda, “Some Unpublished Amaravati Inscriptions'’ E.I. Vol. XV PI. 258-275. 

128. A.S. Photo, No. B-122. ’ 

129. Fergusson, PI. LXXXVII-1. 

130. A.S. Photo No. B 1378. 

131. Burgess, PI. Lll-l. 

132. Ibid, PI. XL1I-8. 
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To this early phase of the second period belongs a senes of upright slabs representing th» a 
principal events of the Buddha’s life-illumination ( sambodhi ) Preachine (dhnmm r ^ lrce 

Rnal Release (Pari-nirvana) and, sometimes, tbe theme of the ' MaraJ,Lana. These' am'dlus'tnted ’** 

rrr ntS * P ° n ! t 0thCr in an ascendin g series, separated by horizontal band n wp 0 ." 

the Buddha is represented by empty thrones with Footprints at the bottom. ‘ ’ hich 

(a) Damaged fragments of slabs with carved reliefs with the three main incidents.-. 

■(b) A complete slab with the three compartments in tact .-2 

(c) Damaged fragment of a casing slab representing two scenes one above another. 113 

(d) A fragment ofa pillar finely carved on all four sides in low relief with three nrincirr.l emKi, 
tree, wheel and stOpa-the fourth representing a domed temple 

The inscription records the gift of the pffia^^ 

(e) - ” oral —-—t 

° f a 5, ” Pa ^ by ! "“ te at with Ctac 

W sT 15 of ” re ” tara I ’ rotebly ■>“ ° f * wit,, fric*, „r i„ , ow 

(h) A casing slab representing the scene of the ‘Bath in Nairanjnna.’" 9 
(0 A P nnc l representing ‘Women in the Bath.’ 120 . 


VH. GhanjasAla (50 B.C. -100 A.D.) 

W Lo«r f„ gra e a , Of an „c e „ Ml piUar with tte ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(h) A long panel with the effigy of an auspicious hr with i„t « J ' 

in tiers. 122 auspicious jar with lotus flowers and foliages arranged 

JJ1. Fergus,son, XCIV -3 ?. ” ~ —“— ----—— .. 

H2. Elevation of the Cicst-rclic” and “Assault of Min ** 

113. Burgess, PL XLIV- 1 to 4. 4 Mustum of Fm* Arts, Boston, No. 2<M52. 

114. Ibid, p. 86. 

115. Fergusson, PLLXXXIX.j 

116. Ibid, PI. XCI-1,2. 

!£ Art '- l, “ lon ’ ***• 2W317 «* ‘W« 

119. Bachhofer, PI. 120. 

120. A. Rea, S.I.B.A., PI. XIX 

121. Ibid. PI. XVHI. 

122. Ibid, PI. XV. 
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(e) A series of six standing images in relief on an octagonal pillar 133 (Plate HI). 

(/) A seated image with attendants. 134 

(g) A series of seated images of former Buddhas on nine pieces of horizontal panels from 

‘inner rail’ 135 (Plate IV). 

(h) Two seated images on a horizontal panel. 135 

(0 Two images, one seated and one standing, on an early upright pillar. 133 

(/) A' damaged ,hcad of the Buddha. 138 

(/<) Head of the Buddha (Plate V). 139 

(/) Two broken casing slabs depicting ‘Assault of Mara’. 140 

(m) An upright casing slab ( urddha-pattaka ) depicting in four compartments the Departure, 
the Temptation, the Preaching and the Final Release. 141 

IX. Amaravati (fourth phase 150-225 A.D.) 

According to a tradition recorded by TaranSlh, Nagarjuna, with the help or a Satavahana King 
“surrounded the Great Shrine at DhSnyakataka with a railing.” It is quite possible that the Satavahana 
King may have taken the initiative, but the help to set up and decorate the railings came also from numerous 
private donators whose inscriptions are recorded in the coping-stones and other parts of the railings 
Whether these benefactions came exclusively through royal patronage or through the munificence of officr 
donors, “there is no doubt that about the middle of the second century, the stQpa at Amaravati was under¬ 
going additions embellishments” (Burgess). The railings, their pillars and coping-stones with exquisite 
carving, depicting scenes from the Buddha’s life and the Jatakas, represented perhaps the latest phases of 
these carvings and in them the Art of the Andhras, perhaps, reached tlieir highest water-mark. These 
were very probably executed between 150 and 225 A.D. According to Burgess (p. 112-113) “it was in the 
height of its popularity, when the great rail was erected shortly before 200 A.D.” He also remarks: “The 
sculpture of the inner rail (inner facade or the rail) would seem to be of a somewhat later date and may not 
have been completed much before the end of the third century”. (p.U2). 

The sculptured decorations on the railings fall into three classes 

I. Railing Pillars (jhabo) with rough hewn base and half-lotus and full lotus rosettes, with the 
intervening spaces filled up with animated scenes from the Jatakas, The Avadanas and the Life of the 
Buddha, Yaksa-goblins. river-goddesses and other themes. At the base of the lower rosettes runs an 
ornamental band of animal and floral forms emanating from two makarUs (Plate VI). 

133. Madras Museum, No. 274. 

134. Burgess, PI. XL1U-3 to 11. 

135. Ibid, PI. XLII-9. 

136. A, S. Photo No. 967. 

137. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, No. 21-1520. 

138. Musee Guimet, Paris, G. Jouveu-Dubreuil, The Paliavas, 1917 PI. I. 

139: Burgess, PI. XLVI-1 and 2. 

140. Archaeological D.G. Office Photo No. 310 of 1911-12. 

141. Burgess, PI. XI-I. 
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The most typical examples are represented by :— 

(a) Fifteen examples, many of them damaged fragments (reproduced by Burgess, PI. V-l; 
VI-1; VI1-2; VIII-1; IX-1; X-2; Xl-2, 4; XII, XIII, XIV; Fergusson, Pi. L, LI, Lll). 

(A) A fragment of a pillar exquisitely decorated with a frieze of animals with a rosette depicting 
worship of the Tree and the Descent from Heaven. 142 (Plate VII). 

II. Tondos, or circular medallions (paricakras), at the centre of the pillars replacing the central 
rosettes, the sanic being utilized in depicting interesting scenes and to meet the demands of the illustrations 
of the themes required. These medallions exquisitely sculptured contain some of the finest master-pieces 
of the Andhra Sculpture. The most typical examples represent the following scenes:— 143 

(a) Departure of the Buddha, 

• ( b ) The Buddha and Rahula. 

(c) Worship of the Bodhi-Tree. 

(d) Harem scene with dancers. 

(e) Asita and the Child Buddha. 

(f) The Festival of Bodhi-Tree. 

(g) Palace scene - Dramatic Performance. 

(A) Worship of the Relic by the NSga King. 

(i) Elevation of the Bowl-rclic. 

(j) The Chaddanla Jataka. 

(/c) Cult of the Buddha as the Pillar of Fire. 

(/) Return from the City. 

(w) Quelling of the Nsjagiri. 


III. Coping-stones running on the rope of the encircling rails. They are sometimes divided into 

cft“'" stn, ;r of ■mw*. 

ment of a variety of themes. The most typical examples are represented by;— 144 


(a) Four unidentified scenes from the life of the Buddha. 
(/->) Division of the Relics. 


(c) Fragment representing the Conception. 

(d) Fragment, Buddha Preaching. 

(e.) Fragment, Cremation of (fie Body. 

(/) Various unidentified fragments. 

--—_ Several examples of Yak$as and Devgs carrying ‘United Floral Garlands’ (Amtamdla). 

142. (a) to (c) and (g) to (i), Fergusson, PI. LIX LIX LVIFFty tv? tvim --—* -—— 

to (r), Burgess, PJ. XVI.I-4, XIX-1, XVII-4 and XVIIW; (m), MaS MuS LXX " 12 re * pedivc ^ <**«> 


xxvih'xxvh xxLt^"xxn-r^xxny T f'xxrv*? Sins’ 1 * (d)PI ' xx,w ' 3; <«)h.xxviii-i;<oh. 

144. Fergusson, PI. LXXV.t, t.XXVtU-1 ’ XXVI ‘ 6 ’ XXV,n ' 2 * XX ' X ’ 1 3 XXX-1. 
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IV. Images of the Buddha. . After the completion of the railing, very probably, four standing 
images of the Buddha were placed at the four entrances of the stQpa at the rectangular projections at the 
four cardinal points facing the devotees as they entered the sanctuary for circumambulation. At similar 
places facing the entrance to the Ssnchi StQpa, seated images were placed during the Gupta period This 
suggestion receives confirmation from some of the replicas of the completed shrine depicted on two of the 
upright casing slabs from Amaravati. 143 It is impossible to say if these standing figures represented the 
actual pictures of the completed stQpa or mere imaginative presentations of the artists. Anyway, there is 
no other plausible use or function to which these free standing statues could be assigned. 

Some of these statues from this site appear to belong to. perhaps, the latest period of sculptural 
activity at Amaravati (200-225 A.D.). 

To this period appear to belong a group of three standing images:— 

(a) Headless standing image 146 (Plate VIII). 

(b) Headless standing image, Madras Museum. 

(c) Standing image with hands missing, Bezwada Museum 147 (Plate IX). 

To a slightly later date belongs:— 

(d) Standing image from Guntapalle. 148 

X. NagaRJUnakonda (c. 220-275 A.D.) 

An old site near a hill called NagBrjunakontJa (£rf Parvatal) (called after Arya NSgarjuna the 
famous Buddhist Patriarch and Philosopher), about 15 miles from Machcrla in the Palnad Taluq of the 
Guntur district on the right bank of the Krishna river, has yielded a number of Ayaktostambhas (entrance 
pillars), several of them inscribed, and also a very large number of casing slabs exquisitely sculptured in a 
style closely.analogous to those from Amaravati. The carved reliefs, many of them depicting many novel 
and interesting scenes and subjects, prove that the School of Sculptute founded at AmarSvati was continued 
for nearly another century. The Pali inscription in BrShmi characters of the third century A.D. record 
that the Great StQpa ( Mahdcaitya ) at NagSrjunakontJa, was consecrated in the sixth year of Sri Vira Puri- 
sadatta, a king of the Southern Iksvaku dynasty who appears to have been reigning in this part of the 
Andhra country immediately after the Satavahana dynasty and one of whose inscriptions has come from 
Jaggayapeta. According to Vogel 14 ’ this Ik 5 vBktt dynasty might have “come to the Krishna country 
from the V cst . Most of the benefactions to this stQpa and the related shrines and monasteries came from 
the princes of this Iksvaku dynasty of which the principal donator was a princess named ChSntisiri, sister 
of King Sri ChfintamQla, maternal aunt of King Sri Virapurisadatla. Amongst other donators were a 
princess from the dynasty of VanavBsa (North Kanara) and a princess from Ujjaiyini, named Mahldevi 
RudradharQ BhattSrika. The inscriptions cover a period of about twenty years but it is quite likely that the 
decorations of the stQpa covered considerable number or years and must have been continued late in the 
ir century. Pa rticular interest attaches to a dedicatory inscription of a donor named Bodhisiri (not 

145. Burgess, PI. LU-2. ^ ' -- 

146. A. S., Photo No. B-3. 

147. A. S., Photo No. B 176. 

148. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XX, 26. 

149. Ibid, p. 10. 

AS—5 
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Of the royal dynasty) relating to an apsidal temple (Cetiya-ghara and Sihala-vihara) dedicated to ,| ie 
fratermt.es of Ceylonese monks, who were apparently located at this monastery and who were very probably 
the connecting links of cultural^ exchange between India and Ceylon, As Vogel has remarked- “Not 
only the mention of S.hala-V.hara (Ceylonese Convent) but also the dedication of Cdiva-ghara to the 
ihenyas or fratermt.es’ of Tambapanm point to relations which must have existed between f c LL -! 
community of Dhannakataka and their co-religionists in the Isle of Ceylon. The existence of such relit' * 
can be easily accounted for from the sea-borne trade which was carried on 5 tf,c feh 0 d 

and Kantaka-sela, the great emporium on the right bank of the Kristnn river/* 150 ^ 

An inscription of Chantisiri records that a stone monastery near the stUna w-.s deriieit*,! r„ „ 
was dedicated ' Amar5Va ‘ i 

hasbeen 

of «he rei8 „ co k“ r y “ r 

>nd the west of the capital of DhaunakS, C,tlstal “« hills <° cast 

Vidhika.'^which^doc.riiot^appcar^o'bc 6 ^ charactcristLall^ A^K < | l hra r naiiici" rl,aSUn ,l;,m ed 

householders and members ofThci, ( fam’ily^ t’hat'it ^nnoV bc^f'-'^ ft/ T* ^ WCrC fif,S <*»' ordrnnry 
their inspiration exclusively to the patro^ofthe“ ° W ‘ 

~ *;?**** . . .«* 

of Pamnagama”. As die inscriptions record. Reverend Xnanda acted aTthes^fwrv^or^of the MahtoMlya"** 

no sculptural dccoraUoT’Tire aitoTS(Su,™ nr f “*« »l« bears 

two of the smaller smpas (No. 2 and 3) siluatol „„ J, devali.' , n, I 7’ "" !K 

scu p,u^p,'„, , s "ashe c „p„., K la,,hes i 'c. ,hou e h Ihc mail, stllpa had "* 

s ~ —-- 

152. Ibid, p. 12. 

153. Ibid, p. 17. 

154. Annual Reports of Archaeological Survey, 1930 - 34 , PI. XXXIX-a 
AS—5x 
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The carved reliefs excavated from this site can be roughly classified under these heads:— 

I. Carved pillars with Reliefs:— 

(а) Carved stone pillar with lotus bases and frieze of animals. 155 

(б) Railing pillar with four faces carved with relief of various scenes, and large reliefs of Yak§a- 
goblins. 156 

(c) Inscribed pillar with basso-relievos from Stupa No. 9. 157 

(d) An inscribed pillar with five panels probably representing King ChantamGla. 158 (Plate X). 

(e) Six carved pillars with octagonal faces with dancing figures and other motifs inside lotus 
arches and with Yaksipi figures below. 159 Pillar No. 2 contains panels of relief 
representing retainers in Scythian dress (Plate XI) and one semi-nude Hellenistic figure 
carrying a horn (Plate XII). 160 

II. Several slabs with reliefs of Footprints :— 

(a) Two Foot-prints, with auspicious marks found near stfipa No. 9 (Plate XIII). 161 

(b) Inscribed slab with Footprint (Sapadukapa(a ) 162 

III. Upright casting slabs ( tirddha-paftas ), mostly damaged, with superposed panels divided by 
bands of pilasters depicting scenes from the life and other topics. The typical examples of which are the 
following:— 

(a) Bodhi-Tree shrine with DevSs ( Yaksas ) carrying jars. 163 

(b ) Slab with panel of NSga King and Queen. 164 

(c) Slab No. 6 with panel of Death of the Buddha. 165 

(d) Slab No. 7 with panel of Conversion of Nanda. 166 

( e ) Slabs with two panels of unidentified scenes. 167 

(/) Slab No. 3 with two panels of ‘Assault Mara’ and ‘Worship of Nagas’. 

(g) Slab No. 9 with panel of Return of Chandaka. 168 


155. Ibid, PI. XXXIX-b. 

156. Ibid, PI. XXXIX-c. 

157. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XX, p. 63, Ins. 1, A.S. Photo No. B. 492. 

158. A.S., Photo Nos. B-367-369, and 370-375. 

159. A.S., Photo Nos. 367-370. 

160. A.R.A.S., 1930-34, PL XXXVIII-d. 

161. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XX, p. 25 Ins.k. 

162. A.S., Photo No. B-605 

163. A.S., Photo No. B-533. 

164. A.S., Photo No. B-359. 

165. A.S., Photo No. B-360. 

166. A.S., Photo No. B-525. 

167. A.S., Photo No. B-362. 

168. A.S., Photo No. B-413. 
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(h) Slab with two panels of ‘Night of the Departure of the Buddha’. 169 

(i) Slab No. 8 with panel of ‘The Quelling of the Serpent’. 170 

(j) Slab with panel of ‘Dying Prince’. 171 

(k) Slab with panel of ‘the Descent of the Bodhisattva’. 172 
(0 Slab with panel of ‘the Prince DighSvu’. 173 

(m) Slab (fragment) panel of ‘the Night of Departure’. 174 

(n) Slab (fragment) with panel of a procession with chariot. 173 

(o) Slab (fragment) panel of ‘the Buddha’s visit to a N5ga King 176 (Plate XIV). 

(p) Slab (fragment) with panel of ‘the Buddha visited by Three princes’. 177 

(q) Slab (fragment) with panel of the Crest-relic. 178 

(r) Slab with panels of ‘the Nativity’ and ‘the Casting of the Horoscope’ 179 (Plate XV). 

(s) Slab with panel of ‘Asita’s visit’ and ‘Presentation to the Temple’ 180 (Plate XVI). 

(f) Slab with panel of ‘the Assault of Mara’. 181 

(«) Slab (fragment) with panel of worshippers. 182 

(v) Fragment of a slab of singing and dancing Devas, perhaps part of a scene of elevation of 
the Crest-relic 183 (Plate XVII). 


t . } V ' Upright casing slabs (Urddha-paffus) representing effig ieS of the stQpa with various decora¬ 
tions and architectural accessories, with images of standing or seated Buddha and Bodhisattva and with 
flying Devas at the top, typically illustrated in the following specimens:— ’ 

(a) Fragment with standing image at the gate, the earliest in date. 184 

(b) Complete slab with stQpa and standing image 183 (Plate XV1U) 

(c) Fragment of slab with standing image. 186 


169. A.S., Photo No. B-361. 

170. An. B.I.A., 1931, PI. III. 

171. Ibid, 1930, PI. I-a. 

172. Ibid, PI. I-b. 

173. A.R.A.S., 1930-34, PI. XLV-d. 

174. A.S., Photo No. B-604. 

175. A.S., Photo No. B-533. 

176. A.R.A.S., 1930-34, PI. XLII-b. 

177. A.S., Photo No. B-665. 

178. A.R.A.S., PI. XLVUI. 

179. A.R.A.S., 1928-29 PI. XLIX-1. 

180. Ibid, PL XLIX-b. 

181 . A.S., Photo No. B-576. 

182. A.S., Photo No. B-627, of B. 565. 

183. Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

184. A.S., Photo No. B-401 and B-355. 

185. A.S., Photo No. B-620. 

186. A.S., Photo No. B-406. 


S r° mP lT fl b Wi ? StQpa and standin S figure of the Bodhisattva. 187 
(e) Complete slab with stQpa and seated image of the Buddha. 188 

(j) Fragment of slab with seated image of the Buddha. 189 

(g) Complete slab with stQpa and Mandhata Cakravarti. 190 

Pillar of iL of the Buddha as the 

va«. They were used ** ^ “ d 

examples are typical illustrations ® effiglCS ° f the stQ P a ’ The following 

(a) A fragment, Pillar No. 26. 191 

(b) Three fragments in situ are illustrated in a photograph. 192 

(c) A fragment Pillar (Dharmma-stambha) with circumambulating figures of worshippers. 193 

withe ffi gi«„f« over the upright siabs 
band at the top, earned on a sertaTlion or r a n,d b 8 IT ” “ aich, " ctural with a decorated 

are divided into compartLtsTh d v L by^Jr SSiem “° W ,h ' pa " e,S ' The ' 

and sometimes terminated by Yaksi conpl« stamUna oSoTi 7 “"'‘“'"'I’ 8 a series of 

ing Kadamva-tree in the b ac k»,„7d S: l, , 8 ,? , addor “ d "”*»«« "nd« «ie cover of the Oowet- 

and other subjects, many of which have not brenTdL'tS ^”"!?- from t ,he Life aIld frol » the JUtakas 
tte transoms or single bars of a torn,,,, of gateway, situated at eachof”ttfcarfh?^^ 

Typical examples ate represented in the illustrations reproduced in the Archae^cXports^ ^ 

Vlf. Horizontal teim (Xyaka, “cornice-stone”) with garland bearing Yaksa goblins.'* 

tectural motlis HT “ conii ' Mto ” c ") »i«h unidentified scenes alternating with atehi- 


187. t A.S., Photo No. B-405 and B-354. ’ ~ -—-— 

188. A.S., Photo No. B-618. 

189. A.S., Photo No. B-407. 

190. A.S., Photo No. B-250. 

191. A.S., Photo No. B. 311. 

192. A.S., Photo No. B-363. 

193. A.R.A.S., 1927-28, p. 121. 

f93t P pi L ^xni-b? xxvm; XXK, d ^n 0n , 8 o hU XUI Mem0ire> N °' 54:1116 BuddWst Antiquities of NEgUrJunako^a 

95. Beam H.A.S., Photo Nos. B-435, 436. 

196. A.S., Photo Nos. 430 to 433. 

19R ^ n i hUtSt ’ S Memoirs (54), PI. XIV-d, XLVI-1. 

198. Southern Circle, Photo Nos. B-357, B-460, B-461. 
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X. Images of the Buddha 199 

(a) Headless torso of the Buddha from Caitya No. 3. 200 (Plate XIX). 

( b ) Two headless torsos of the Buddha from Site No. 4. 201 

(c) Head representing the Buddha with shaven head from monastery of Site No. 2. 202 

(d) Large head of the Buddha (damaged.) 203 

(e) Terracotta head from StUpa No. 9. 204 
(/) Terracotta figures from Monastery II. 205 

XI. Nagarjunakonda. (second phase 250-300 A.D.) 

(a) An inscribed cornice-stone from Stfipa No. 4 (Beam J) illustrating scenes from the Life in 
three panels, divided by lotus rosettes and mithuna panels. 

(b) Cornice-stones (Beams No. 2 and 3). 206 

(c) An inscribed cornice-stone (Beam No. 4) from stfipa No 9. 207 

XII. Gummadiduru (RAmireddipalli) (c. 275-300 A.D.) 

This site (15 miles from Amar&vatl), in the Nandigama Taluka of the Kristna district, has yielded 
several upright casing slabs which were attached to the face of the main Stflpa some of which were in situ. 
The carved reliefs fall under the following groups:— 

I. About 35 upright casing slabs, mostly damaged, with elfigy of the stQpa. 208 

II. Narrow upright panels with effigy of the cult of the pillar of Fire (as at Nagarjunakopcla) 
used as partitions between the Caitya slabs (typically represented in Slab No. 10 and 37). 209 

III. Three damaged horizontal beams (“cornice-stones”) with reliefs illustrating scenes/rom the 
Life with mithuna panels. 210 

IV. An inscribed image of the Buddha with an effigy of the donor. The inscription has been 
assigned to the eighth century A.D. 211 

199. A.S., Photo No. B-449. 

200. A.S., Photo Nos. 313, 314. 

201. A.S., Photo Nos. 328-330. 

202. A.S. Photo No. B-573. 

203. Longhurst’s memoirs (54), PI. No. Vll-b. 

204. Ibid, PI. VJLT-1. 

205. A.S., Photo Nos. 337 to 351. 

206. A.R.A.S., 1929-30, PI. XXXIX, Longhurst’s memoirs (54) PL XXX, XXXI. 
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XIII. Goli (300-325 A.D.) 

This site about 18 miles below Nagarjunakopda is situated on the river Goleru, a tributary of the 
river Krishna, has yielded casing slabs and large beam stones (cornice-stones) and have been excellently 
described by T.N. Ramachandran, which fall under the following classes:— 

I. Inscribed Caitya Slab. 212 

II. NSga Slab 213 

III. Three beams or cornice-stones containing oblong panels or friezes illustrating the Life, 
each scene being divided by panels of mithuna as at AmarSvati and Nagarjunakopda. 214 

IV. Two upright casing slabs (damaged, with (a) the relief of the Buddha preaching, (6) Prince 
Siddhartha with Yak§as holding parasols. 213 


212. Ibid, PI. XII. 

213. Ibid, Pis. I to XIII and XI-10. 

214. Ibid, PI. IX-5. 

215. Ibid, PI.IX-6. 




III. BHATTIPROLU 


It is quite possible that the stUpa at Bhattiprolu to enshrine the bodily relics of the Buddha was 
set up about 300 B.C. 

The two pieces of sculptured reliefs recovered from Bhattiprolu appear to be related to the Art of 
Bharhut and some of the early caves in Western India and may be assigned to about 175 B.C., summarily 
described as follows : 

1. A marble casing slab with a relief of a Pilaster Capital with horses and riders. The riders 
and the horses are addorsed and placed on the plinth of the abacus but are too damaged to afford any 
comparison with analogous riders figured in the Western Caves, but they are much earlier in style than the 
riders at KarJi. The abacus, somewhat dwarfish in shape, with turned down lotus leaves, and fringed with 
a series of beaded ornament, ends with larger lotus leaves, square in shape, but somewhat akin to the Sarnath 
Capital. 


2. Damaged fragment of the lower portion of a slab from the north projection of the basement. 

The legs of the figure are disposed in a nervous schematic gesture somewhat recalling that of the 
Sirima Devata on Bharhut pillar (Bachhofer PI. 21). But the more interesting feature of the piece is the 
** ’ iains of a dwarfish KalaSa base of a pillar, cut up into two sections of decoration with hands of ribbed 
lotus leaves as ornamentation. An analogous carved pillar base with different decorative patterns f'ii-m 
Amaravati is cited by Burgess, 216 and apparently belongs to the earlier phase at Amarsvati. 


IV. JAGGAYAPET 


This site is situated thirty miles north-west from AmarSvati, on the river, a tributary of the Krishna. 
Burgess has assigned the remains from this site to the beginning of the second century B.C. “On the upper 
facia of some of the slabs were a few letters of inscription, in no case sufficient to yield a name of complete 
word, but in characters of the Maurya type, and which may belong to as early a date as the beginning of 
the second century B.C.” 217 “There can be little doubt that the original structure belongs to a date 
considerably before the Christian Era.” 218 

The sculptural remains from the site are a number of fragments (probably of casing slabs) mostly 
representnig caryatid pillars of an archaic style, and two very interesting panels in very low relief. 


The caryatid pilasters, forming decorative frames for reliefs, now lost, are decorated with Yaksi 
figures (one, a Yaksa figure) on mythical animals, very much recalling those from Bharhut, the capital and 
bases of the pillars being in the form of dwarfish KalaSas, very closely similar to analogous types at Bhatti¬ 
prolu. The vehicles (Vahanas) of each of the Yak§is are different, according to the distinct personality’of 
the rider, e.g., water-horse with fish tail (Jala turaga ) 21 » water-elephant with fish tail (jala hastiri), and water- 
lion with fish tail (jala simha). In the Atharvaveda, Varuna, the original presiding deity of the Vedic Water 
Cosmology is equated with and called a Yaksa, who thus becomes in later literature a water-spirit, and thus 
the essential life spirit of trees ( Vfksa devata). Yak$is have therefore aquatic animals as their carriers. 
In the Yajurveda (II, 3.12.2) horses are called “water-born” (Apsu-yoni). The Satapatha Brnhmana (V.6.4.1), 
likewise says of the horse: The sea indeed is its kindred, the sea its birthplace.” Kubera’s nine 
jewels (nidhis) are nearly all water symbols. 

In some of the commentaries of the AmarakoSa, the jala-hasti is given aS a synonym for avahara. 
In the NagBnandam, a Sankrit Buddhist drama (seventh century) jala-kunjaras arc described as sporting in 
the waters of a river. In the Raja-tarangipi, jala-gandheva is used as a synonym for jala-hasti. 

The abacus of the capitals above the heads of these figures carries addorsed figures of mythical 
animals, somewhat recalling those of the animal frieze on the Bodh-Gaya railing. These capitals thus stand 
midway between the ASOkan pillars and the pillars in the Western Caves (Karli, Nasik) both in style and in 
date. Both the male and female types on the Jaggayapeta pilasters 220 recall some of the types on the 
sttlpa No. II at Ranchi (second century B.C.). 


217. B.S.J., A.P. 108. 

218. Ibid,p. 111. 

219. Cf., ‘mina-vaji’, MahabhSrata, III, 173-50 and 51. 

220. Burgess, B.S.J.A., PI. LV, Fig.l, 3 and 4. 
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It may be remarked that the exaggerated hips and attenuated waist some of these Yak$i figures 
are anticipating the slim nervous types of later AmarSvati reliefs. The squat dwarfish type is rapidly yielding 
to a slim longish type as illustrated in the attendant female figure in the slab next described. 

« A. SrI-paduka Shrine 

This is also a very fine low relief, representing a round topped temple with a gable-window and 
four Kalasas (of the Pallava-ratha type), enshrining in the inner sanctum the Foot-print of the Buddha 
( Srt-paduka ), under an umbrella hung with garlands, and flanked by two female figures (one of them defaced) 
carrying offerings, perhaps representing devotees, or Salabhanjikas. Outside, stands a male devotee 
perhaps the Raja Cakrmartin represented in the second slab. The slab was enclosed by a raised border 
flanked by two caryahu faksi figures one of which has survived in very much damaged condition, standing 
on a jalebha (water-elephant), placed on a dwarfish Kala$a-base. 

In this connection three architectural fragments may be considered here. 221 Two of them are 
comparatively well preserved octagonal pillars (without Yak$is) surmounted by lotus-capitals suppor tin g 
addorsed mythical animals, supported by Yak§a Atlantes on decorated kalasa-bases. 

The third one is a fragment of a frieze of geese with lotus reminding one of ASSka’s pillar at Samttth. 

'■ u Alternatively, the theme of the relief may be identified as the shrine of the Yak§a, named Divaukasa 
who was the great friend and protector of Raja Mandhata, and fulfilled all his desires and ambitions, at his 
bidding, like a faithful servant. In the elaborate story of the anecdotes of Mandhata, given in the Divyavadana*** 
at every-step this benevolent Yak§a acts as his friend, philosopher and guide. 222 


MXndhXta, RXja Cakravartin 

' This slab is similar in style, and was framed in a like architectural scheme with caryatids, a fragment 
of which has survived on the right (not reproduced in the Plate). This is a representation of the righteous 
Emperor Mandhata also known as MOrdhata (so called because born from the head of his father Anando- 
pashada), whose miraculous exploits in all parts of the Earth and in the Heavens through the grace and he 
of his protective Yak§a Divaukasa are narrated with many romantic details in the Mandhatavadanam 24 


As indicated in early Buddhist literature, 225 an Universal Sovereign, a Cakravartin must pc: 
as emblems of his Royalty the Seven Treasures: cakra (wheel), an elephant, a horse, a resplendent jewel,. 
queen, a treasurer and a minister. The treasurer and the minister are designated by the respective terms 
grhapati (lit. a householder, who must needs lay by some amount of riches) and parinuyaka (he who guides 
or advises) in the Divyavadana ‘possess the Seven Jewels, namely, the wheel, the elephant, the horse, 

221. Burgess, PI. XLIX, Fig. 5, 6 and 8. 

222. Divyavadana, Ch. XVII, p. 210 ff. 

223. Ibid, p. 211, line 5; “tasya ca Divan keso ndma Yakfah purojavah. 

224. Ibid, Ch. XVII. 

225. MahUs udassana Suita, S.B.E. XI; S.B.B. ?, IV; and Lokkhana Suttanta S.B.S., IV, Mandbatu-Jataka. 

226. DivyllvadSna, XVIII, p. 213, “Santi me sapta ratnani tadyatha cakra-ratnant, hasti-ratnttni, asva-ratnOni mantri-rafnant 

gThapati-ratnani, stri-ratnani, parinayaka ratnani evani saptamani." ' 
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the jewel (?), the treasurer, the wife, and the minister—these are the seven’). In other reliefs the Wheel 
(Cnkra) and the Jewel (Mani) are represented, in the background, as resting on pillars 

very familiar to us m ASokan monuments. The Umbrella (chatra), not indicated in the texts, is introduced 
as the inevitable emblem of a Raja-Cakravartin. 

. « 

The actual anecdote represented in the invocation to the gods to rain down golden coins ( niskas ) 
from the clouds which are represented schematically by rhomboid(?) shapes very like rounded lotus leaves 
and the ram of coins (square types, met with in early Indian coins) indicated by five incised parallel line 
continuous at the top, and in detached pieces at the lower ends of the shafts of “rain”. The desire of the 
King for a rain of gold is very picturesquely phrased in the Divyavadana: “O! let there rain down gold in 
my seraglio for a period of seven days, so that not a single coin may drop outside”. 227 

Tliough the story of Mandhata is as old as Jatakas, the text of the Divyavadana (a late version of 
the story) fairly accords with the details of our relief, and affords a faithful commentary, and it is possible 
that some early version of this text may have been available to the sculpture. 

( Though archaistic in many details, the story is told with considerable skill and dramatic emphasis. ' 
The royal gesture with the outspread hand studied by Coomaraswamy in his paper “A Royal Gesture 
and Some Other Motifs” 22 * is, of course, an ancient convention, of which this is, perhaps 
the earliest representation in plastic Art. Interesting literary parallels are provided in the Mahabharatl' 
‘Thy hand can rain gold’ (Bhima addressing Yuddhi?thira) and in the Buddhacarita (1,22) ■ ‘Like a range of 
clouds she relieved the people about her from the sufferings of poverty by raining showers of gifts’ The 
details of the dresses and jewellery offer very fruitful data for comparison with related sculpture from Bharhut 
and Bodh-Gaya. The square frame of the ear-rings as well as the flat necklace, and the lotus pattern armlet 
on the upper-arm recall similar ones on the Bharhut Yaksas. Th'e many-stringed girdle of the queen and 
her knotted scarf (i Mariya) hanging out at the ends remind one of similar devices on Bharhut Yaksis. The 
cross-marked navel is a too familiar early convention. The cluster oUbells for the lady’s anklet is an 
interesting innovation. The conical volute on the top-knot on the typically northern head-gear ( mauli- 
patta, pagdi mure(ha) is, perhaps, the insignia of a Raja Cakravartin. A comment may be offered on the 
history of the wound-up plaited head-gear so frequently occurring at Bharhut and Safichi. It is the archaic 
prototype of the typical North Indian pagdi, (murefha) still in use. It developed from manner of tying 

up the hair in knots and was known in Vedic literature as ‘ Kaparda ’: ‘Those who wear thin hair knots 
,on the right have won me over*. , 229 

But the roost interesting convention in the treatment of the drapery (dhoti) is the curl of the end of 
the dhoti round the knees of all the figures, indicated by two incisions, links up the style with Mauryan 
models (see similar treatment of dhoti-end in the two Yak§a statues from Patna). 230 

. . ,. The , plaStic sty i eof these early reliefs ca,Is for a few remarks. The character of the reliefs is almost 

flat in their low superficial elevation and very sparely modelled, the legs being almost angular. The 


S' 2l h H?** 29 ' 3 ,°’ ' <A , h t Va ‘ ame antah P ure MPtahani hiranyam variant pated eka- kersUpanopi vahima nipatet. 

228. Brest bundel K. Bataviaasch Genootschap van-Kunsten en Wetenschapen, 11929, pp. 25-61. 

229. Rgveda, 7.2.33, Griffith II, p. 34. 

230. Bachhofer, PI. X. 
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V. AMARAVATI 


(Archaic Period, 200-100 B.C.) 

Attention has been drawn first by CoornSraswamy and later, by Rsraachandran 232 to a very 
ancient inscribed pillar-carving now in the Madras Museum, which on the basis of comparison with Bharhut 
lable-inscriptions has to be assigned to about 200 B.C. The reliefs very crude and archaistic in formula 
are jumbled together, but offer sufficient details for identification of the scenes. Kempers, 233 who argues 
that the reliefs are contemporaneous with the railing of Bharhut, interprets the carvings as a synoptical 
rendering of the Cycle of the Great Renunciation, viz., the Concert, the Sleep of the Woman, Chandaka 
entering the Room, and the Flight from Kepilavastu. In the later reliefs at Amaravati, these scenes are 
rendered on independent panels, clearly distinguished from each other, whereas in this archaic relief, perhaps 
the earliest representation of these scenes, the incidents are crowded into one confused composition. 

The most important technical feature of the relief is the treatment of water (on the right side of 
the fragment), either representing a ‘reservoir’ ( udaka-fhana, udaka-ials, as suggested by Coom5rasw5my) 
or the river Nairanjana (called Neramjara in the fragmentary inscription below as read and interpreted by 
RSmachandran). The water, here, rendered in peculiar wavy lines, conventionalised, is, 
perhaps, the earliest pilastic representation of a river in Indian Art. Its convention has to be compared 
and contrasted with the treatment of water on the reliefs at S5nchi, and on Southern Rajasthani miniatures 
from Guzarat (e.g. Vasanta-vilasa Scroll). The head-gears of the male figures appear to be more archais¬ 
tic than those met with on Bharhut reliefs thus suggesting an earlier date. 

There have been considerable discussions and controversy as to the identification of the subject- 
matter of the relief, considerably damaged at the centre, which makes all attempts at identification very 
much tantalizing and risky. CoomSraswamy 23 * identified these reliefs as representing the funeral cere¬ 
monies and ritual connected with the Parinibbana, while Ramachandran, identifies the scenes as the Archery 
Contest, the Mahubhiniskramana, and the Bodhisattva washing the hempen garment, and the Temptation. 
Kempers generally accepts the identifications of Coomaraswamy with some reservation. All agree in 
emphasizing on the antiquity of this fragmentary relief. “In all probability they are contemporaneous with 
the railings of Bharhut. This may be inferred from the similarity of style and writing and also the fact that 
explanatory inscriptions have been added. This representation of the cycle therefore is much earlier than 
all other examples known. This is the main point of interest of the present sculpture.” 23 * 

232. Acta Orientalia, Vol. X, p. 153, 

233. Ibid, p. 370. 

234. Revue des Arts Asiatigue, V, 1928, pp. 244-47; “Tn fragment de la haute epoque d ‘Amaravati. Notes Sur La Sculpture 

Bouaahtque . 

235. Kempers, Loc. cit. p. 370. 
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AMARAVATI 
(First Period, 100 B.C.) 
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4. MandhXta 

This composition very much damaged includes at the top the jewel wheel and the horse may possi¬ 
bly represent Mandhata. 241 


5. Man and Child 

An archaic composition of a man carrying an object (purse or a mirror) with his left hand resting 
on the head of a diminutive figure carrying a sheaf appears to fall within the early phase of Amaravati 
Art. The style and the treatment of the drapery in clumsy knots recall features of the Yak$a statues from 
Patna. 242 (Plate XXI). 


6. Buddha-pXdukX (Footprints of the Buddha) 

Two reliefs representing the cult of the Footprint with worshipping figures appear to fall within 
the early period. 243 

The most interesting feature is the diminutive size of the four adorators one on each side. In 
later representations the worshipping figures again in size, the Footprints diminishing to insignificant 
proportions as in the centre of each foot, over which are the Nandipada (or the trisftla ) flanked by Svastikas. 
On the digits of the fingers all webbed together are the symbols of Nandipada and the composite symbol of 
the cakra and the tristtla. 

In the Buddhacarita (I, 60) the Brahmin astrologer recognizes the auspicious marks of the cakra 
on the soles of the Buddha’s feet. “The great seer wonderingly beheld the soles of His feet marked with a 
wheel, the fingers and toes joined by a web” ( CakrSAga padam sa tato maharsir jala-vanaddhsnguli-panl 
padatjt . savismayam rajasutam dadaria). 

7. The Bath in the NairanjanX 
(Museum of Fine Arts, Boston : see Bulletin No. 160, April 1929). 

Two peculiarities distinguish this piece from the later style of Amaravati : 

1. Thick-waisted, square, dwarfish (?) types of the figures, particularly of the women, which appear 
to connect them with the Northern types of Ranchi (c. 100—50 B.C.). 

2. The type of the archaic pilaster with vase-base with a water-horse, a fragment of which survived 
at the left corner of our relief, akin to similar ones from Bhattiprolu and Jaggayapeta, and at Amaravati 
(first period), mostly dating from the second century B,C. On the basis of the Ku$apa type of the turban of 
the Naga, Coomaraswamy 244 has hesitated to place it as early as second or the first century B.C., and 


241. Ibid, PI. XCV-4. 

242. B.S.A.J., PI.LI-2. 

243. (1) Coomaraswamy, E.B.I., PL IV, Fig. 13 = Burgess, PI. L1II-1; (2) Burgess, PL LII, No. 8 and 6, LXXXVII-3. 

244. M.F.A., Bulletin No. 160, p. 21. 
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In the early Art of Bharhut and Sshchi, Buddhism had not formulated any characteristic formulas or ideas 
corresponding to its doctrine, but was using for its own end the current formulas of Yaksa cult and its 
related mythology, already firmly rooted in popular belief. In fact the Catur-MahSrSjas, the Yak§a-Regents 
of the Four Quarters VaiSravapa (Kuvera) and others—are adopted as guardians or protectors of the Buddhist 
Faith and are represented as door-keepers on the gates of the shrines, as at Bharhut and Safichi. And the 
cult and the mythology of the Yaksas are woven into Buddhist stories and legends for the glorification of the 
new religion. At an earlier stage, the Yak§a cult was not completely assimilated to the tenets of Buddhism. 
According to the text of the Mahamaytiri, Kuvera is made to say that there are some Yakkhas who believe 
and others who do not believe in the Buddha. “But for the most part, Lord Yakkhas do not believe in the 
Exalted One.” 248 In the later stage, Yaksas do indeed figure as attendants on the Exalted One; and as 
“arakkha devatas ” (guardian-spirits) of the stQpas, the setting up and worship of stQpas in honour of the 
Buddha being the only nominally new cult introduced by early Buddhism. For, the setting up of stQpas to 
great sages and kings was already an ancient and pre-Buddhistic practice. In the Mahn-parinibbana Sutta 
(42 42), it is stated that his funeral monument should be like that of a Universal Monarch ( Roja-Cakra- 
vartin) and his cairn (stOpa ) should be set up at four cross-roads. He further gave a list of persons ‘who 
were worthy of a stQpa’. ( stuparha ). 

Anyhow, in Early Buddhism this was the only opportunity afforded to believers to use the stQpa 
as object of personal adoration, and as the cited texts appear to indicate, a cult of the Adoration of the 
StQpa grew up, originating with a special sect called the “Caitya-vandakas,” whose examples must have been 
universally adopted by all sects and groups of believers. 

By the second century B.C., a cult of the worship of the Foot-prints ( Bti-pdda , pada-nyasa, or 
carana-nydsa), must have been an established ritual. This seems to be corroborated by the Sri-padas with 
worshipping figures from the First Period of Amaravati cited above. It came to be believed that these 
replicas were modelled on the original Foot-prints left by the Buddha Himself. Special representations of 
it, as the one on Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, were objects of pilgrimage. The shrines came to be known as 
Pada-Caityas (Pali: Pada-cetiyam). Among the presents sent by ASCka to King Tissa of Ceylon was 
the sacred symbol of pSduka. 249 

In addition to the three symbolical representations of the Buddha (Stapa, Bodhidruma, and Bri-pada 
a fourth emblem makes its appearance—it is the ‘Pillar of Fire’ of which the earliest representation is perhaps 
the one on an archaic panel at Amaravati of the First Period (c. 100 B.C.). It is a shaft fringed on both 
sides with well-marked identations of flames and is crowned with the Triiala, and is terminated with the 
feet (paduka) supported by the lotus. It occurs in numerous later reliefs at SSfichi, sometimes without the 
Sri-paduka. Sometimes, the saintliness (arhatta) the potential spiritual energy of the Buddha vindicated 
by words suggesting ‘sharp fiery emery’ 2 * 9 In the Dhammapad (387) the Buddha is said to glow with 
fiery emery (tapati tejasa). 

But these symbolical and summary signs and emblems of the Buddha were not sufficient to 
appease the thirst of popular devotional theism, continually demanding an anthropomorphic image for nearly 
four centuries. As suggested by some of the legends, it is quite possi ble, though it cannot be proved that 

248. Levi.s., Le Calologue de Yakfa, T.A., 1915. 

249. Mah3vain 4a Ch. XI, Verse 28, “ Valavijcml-munhisam khaggam chattcmca padukam mohm vatamsam pammgam bhtnkaram 
hari-candanam". 

250. Theri-gadha, 1095, “Ugge-tejo”. 
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some portrait or realistic effigy of the Master u,*e „♦* * j 

lay followers grew tired of thesymbolic representations”? dUring H “ ,ifctimc * Whe " the 

a more attractive instrument for capturing the imagination of S °. me Pf’f r f hs mu « l have conceived 

and ongmated the worship of the image of the Buddha. Thk an P P " {,oukikath ""am upaddyitum) 
of first century B.C. or the beginning of the Christian era. ° iaVe hcer ln,,iaI e‘ 1 about the end 

image of the Buddha must have befn formula,^ SarfieTfM'T 5 ' h “ S dem "" S trated that the find 
and emporium of Buddha images for several Sntlfes “h first Bi dd^ ^ ^ was "* »""* 
according to the iconographic evidence adduced bv rnnmi St BuddIla ima 8 e of the Mathura type 
the first century B.C., and it was^ormida^ed'cmthe^ancieru^nd^r 501 ^ W3S first originated about the enefof 
plastic conceptions and patterns of which go back to Mamyan tfmes ^ ”° dd of the ima «« of Yak ? as, the 
are illustrated in the portraits of the Regents of the Four OuartTS ^ t0 V " y Iate tfmes and 

When the image of the Buddha was carved by the stone maX* X if P ' arS of the Safi ohi gateways. 
re.gn of Kani ? ka, they might have formulated thei during ’ or *oti«y Wore' the 

of the Lateran Sophocles or of the image of T* 00 basis ° f the 

which can be clearly distinguished from the indigoJ^Lrrt^ SH’ * ^ ° f re P r <«on 
based on an ancient and absolutely native Indian tradition Th^r X by the artists of Mathura and 
was the pleated folds of the drapery which has Wn f' f - Th dd,ng characteristic of the Gandhara tvne 

School. Yet they consistently X*to .^mt'rTtlTndTch Sm 

drapers and pose of which are inherited from the ancient Yaksa stamen °' d ‘ r ,l ” lia " pat "-' m - 

ofKamsk 1 r(c e 8I 0 A!E>.)^ 0 Thestudios^frd t th f ^ USeUm ^ Friar BaJaTn^h^thfid^ycrr^^ 

the demand of their devout patrons, contOTip^mneously”wftlfthe ^ f Cbl “ ,S , ° f ll,e ,ndii "’ t" miS 
samed accessories for womhip in Gandhara. For withja hendre/vT,!*' n' 0 ^'' 0 ™ " C 0,1,1 oll "-' r 
had grown up m various pans of India for setting up of ,hT r n r ““ demand 

recommending the worship of imaees cam^ intrh S •* 8 of the Exalted One, and various tevt« 

to the Buddha Himself. One text puts into the mouffiof th^B mX'’' aScr, ' bcd thc sa «wtion for images 
Decease and Extinguishment, images should beset up for worehffi Tm * ° rCCOmmcndati »n that after His 

P™ ™a p m karayitavya). And laudatory recommendations l ! arMrhr ' e sati *«'kdrartham 
gifts of images to temples were formulated in m Z text which®? 7 m ?” ,S to accrue fr “'» ‘he pious 
innumerable images, of the Blessed One and othe/mi * \ . h ch stmu,lated the pious devotees to set tm 
and crowded pantheon of the MahhyMs“ cho „, ”* d « a * ad «* -<«« 

shrmes with the images of the Buddha the artists of th / S passionate ckmand of embellishing Buddhist 

original features and characters, which easiiy disting^ Lm p^c’ti™, ^ * 

i-^or 

and continued to offer a rich variety of natteT o " 8 Buddha ^ s ^hoIs was not wholly diXZf 
new as w,„ as oid Bnddhis, shrhj * ******** '" d 

The third chapter (Second Pha^'i ,*« +u ^ , 

^ atom, Urge vo,™, of material had grown ^STCf rEL“<£ 
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which added enormously to the stories of the Jatakas in richly edited, picturesquely composed, and roman¬ 
tically conceived narratives of the Divydvaddna, the Avadana satakas, and A sokd vaddna, put into shape with 
all the artistry and imagination of gifted and skilful literary masters. To these romantic prose compositions 
the poets added their masterpieces and the life of the Blessed One found poetic interpretation in the Lalita- 
vistara and the Buddhacarita. AI1 these literary reinforcements offered valuable inspirations to the Pilastic 
Artists. At the beginning of the Christian Era, Buddhist thought and culture experienced a new Renaissance 
and witnessed a renewed activity in pious devotional exercises, one of which turned to the renovational 
additions, and embellishments to old foundations. The first example was set at Bhsrhut and Saiichi, 
where wonderfully carved gateways were completed about fifty years before Christ. 

The devotees at the Southern centres were not to be beaten by their compeers in the North, and 
under the inspiration and guidance of the Patriarch NagSrjuna, the old stQpa at AmarSvati began to be 
repaired, renovated and embellished by a King of the SStavahana dynasty. According to Tibetan accounts 251 
NSgarjuna “surrounded the Great Shrine of DhSnyakataka (Amaravati) with a railing.” 

We have some authentic confirmation of this probable association and patronage of a Satavahana 
King in a damaged epigraph which has been attributed tc the reign of §ri Yajna Pujamlvi, of whom several 
inscriptions appear at the cave temples at Nasik, Karli and Kanheriand also on the gateway at §Snchi. 
The Amaravati inscription of this King reads as follows; 

1. (Si) dham Rano V ( asi ) ( th)(i)put ( sa) s ( a)m(i ) Siri Puiumavis _ savacchara. .Pimdasutariyana 

(m) Kahutaraghapatisa Purigahapatisa ca putsa Isilasa sdbhatukma(sama) (? Samatukasa) . 

2. .. .saginikas (? sabhaginikosa) bhayya chasa Wakanikaya saputaka (sa) .( Bhagavato) 

Mahacetiye Cetikiyanam nikasa parigahe aparadpre dhamacakam <kdham(mmh tky-apita. 

“Hail(In)the year.. of the King, the son of the queen of the Vasistha family, the Lord Sri Pu|umavi 
at the Western Gate, a Dharma-cakra was established, a meritorious gift to the great Caitya (of the Exalted 
One) (and) in possession of the School of the Chaitikiyas, by (two) Pimdasutriyas (viz.) by the householder 

Kahutara and by Isila (Rsila) the son of the householder Puri with h«s brothers (with his mother)_ 

With his sisters and with his wife Nakanika (Naganika) with his sons... 

The Great Caitya (maha-cetiya), according to this record and numerous other epigraphs, belonged 
to the sects of Caitika School, otherwise called the PQrva-Sailas, a sub-division of the MahSsanghikas and 
appears to connect the Amaravati Caitya with the POrva-Saila Sangharama mentioned by Houcn Thsang. 

Another record 252 refers to the name of Maharaja Yajna Sri Satakarni (c. 181 A. D.) though 
the actual donors of the epigraphs are private individuals. The epigraph is dated in the reign of the Sata- 
vBhana King Vasi§thiputta Pujumavi but the donation is not by him, but by a ftlmily of householders. 

“Munakala - kumudaputa rakasa Vahilasa Kcmhiya putasa la _ Ye Budhika sa Bhariya. .sa .. 

Kusuma dhudu Kanayatasa dasadati mita badavasa deya dhama Maharaja YajRa Siri Sadakaini vatha”. 

.-.-. -. ... j ...... , . | . ^ / . | ..... | | 

251. Schiefher’s translation Taranath’s History of Buddhism, p. 72, Vol. LI, p. 119 Ind~ArtL Vol. XII, pj«. 

252. Fergusson, Appendix E, p. 261, IX, 
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. . lf thls e P I 2 ra P h does not actually establish the patronace of the s» f ,, . . 

m the second century A.D., a mutilated fragment of a statue with f k stfl pa 

provide the connecting link. According to Aravarnutlrm^? h a frapmenf;1 '- v ‘wnplion !lpfV;lrs £ 

epigraph ... , idSmm y ZZ !^L ip l «5jL ^ *» * 

Sri Yajna Satakarm II belonging to the second century A D and “which /, k ' rm , 1, (f1,I, amip«tra 

architectural addenda to the stflpa at AmarSvati ” The io'int’n ? , H »•! 1;nc iH ‘ en P>'ml in the 

ventional picture of a donor (dSnapati) and the manner of The tZlrvt7"! T‘ S,,fprsf lhe «>"" 
at Klrh and Kanheri suggests a secular personage, probably the nitron Tin" " ?, ' us fv P c<i nf dotion 
renovations and additions to the stflpa If this is f. P f kmi; wh " n,:1 >' helped the 

century; if the portrait represents Gautamiputra trl Yajfia SfifaLni ll If, fX ‘ # ' U " *“ fh< * * nn ' ni ^ of *he 
• then the renovation must have begun after the middle in,.. ’ ’ e h 1 v A D 

cakraby Kahutara was earlier injJ VnJ ^ ^ ^ <' f ** '*»'*£ 

with other archaeological evidences, which sugges thm mine view acc0R , 

begun early in the century. suggest that minor additions to the Mahftcaitva must haw 

fa groupsTif fiw^The four fecadeTof the caftyaT'ere mm/prob 1 ^ 

ITiese so-called Syakas had apparently no structural function uikTf ,T ^ ni !h * century, 

believed) supports for lamps (dipa-stambhas) for lighting up t .3 U " '"* y ** ^^nnabty 

The most important part of the stflpa in the eyes of BuddhL u , kd W !hr ,wrn >mik;i at the top 
was deposited and, the lamps should be placed at a helht o it ?l W ?' W ** U ’ C r ' ;,re * » h ""’ ^ rclfc 
The rows of five upright pillars unless they were lamn posts m - ,? akc J hr rdic dw,nhfr v>mMi* d night, 
decorative purpose. That lamp-pillars (divakhath^) ^ W'Padanam) amid m ,t fulfil t , Mrm-tw.il «■ 
octagona! pillar-, which runsTTfolb^ ^^TTv £* * insert,*™* £ 

Sidhatha °f the Jadikiya (family, or school) with her dauahtm^ ^ wi * Mf thc »‘™H>».Wcr 
her brothers, with the daughter-in-law in her £«£(Zot . w «‘» mother. with 

abode of merit. 236 The fact that the exSence of M €hm luahcd One as Tn 

Sou2 SL‘X b b “ wrar fr,,m ''p' 1 ™ 

Am4va« a “ator.rfK fr0m * bter ™»»«JaU T .‘l"'" 

- y ab out the beginning of the century, before the rL * ? n,aus ' h!c P'Oitre of the 

- - 0C,Ore the ren< * v ation* added new ntmchirrs and 


253. South IruBan Portraits, Madr^^^ ---- . . 

254. Burgess, PJ. LII, 9 . 

255. Ibid, p. 103 , No. 38, PI. LIX. 

m' P- ^^ 

758. Rlmachandran T.N., Bulletin, Qlj, f*m*m*m . 
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decorations. The putting up of these upright Eyakas might have been suggested by the uprights supporting 
the central lintels on the gates of SEnchi. 

An octagonal pillar 

It is quite possible, that the delicately carved octagonal pillar 259 though not an iyaka, was a 

lamp-post, and three symbols on pillars, carved on the different faces of this pillar are reminiscent of three 
uprights supporting the middle lintel on the Eastern Gate at Sanchi. 260 The symbols on the pillars are 
supported by lotus stems emanating from pUr^a-ghata, and guhyaka, inherited from earlier monuments, 
but are chiselled, here, with exquisite skill and taste, and are not mere repetitions of set formulas and patterns. 
In this series of exquisitely chaste and delicately chiselled reliefs we are in the presence of a new style of 
a new school of sculptor’s art, far in advance of that Central India and Bodh-GayE. 

The inscription on the pillar records that it is “the gift of a pillar to the caitya by Hagha, a perfumer, 
together with his son and his daughter.” 261 

The earliest decorations in the Second Period at AmarEvati appear to have been a series of upright 
slabs set up round the drums as ‘casing slabs’ near the lower end (pada~mule) of the caitya. They are desig¬ 
nated variously as pataka, pattaka; upata, udha-pata, udham pata (urdha-patta, urdham-patta) and once, 
very characteristically, as Yaghapata ( Yarngha-paffa) or ‘Jamb slabs’. 262 According to the MahEvamSa, 263 
these were called “ silnmayamkancukam ”: “He encased the cetiyo in a superb case of stone.” “.. expend¬ 
ing another lac, he built a cetiyo at the Cetiyo Viharo and encased it with stone.” 264 

That these upright slabs had not structural purpose and were not connected with the rails 
subsequently put up but were placed round the waist of the caityo near the basement overlooking the 
procession path of pilgrims for the purpose of exciting their devotional feelings (in the words of the Buddha) 
“to stir up deep feelings” will appear from the following inscriptions: Damila-Kanhasa hhdtuitam ca Culakart - 
hasa Nakhaya ca (da) na Maha-cetiya-pada-mule udhampafo: “ An upright slab, at the foot of the Great 
Caitya, the gift of the Tamil Kanha (Krishna) and (his) brother and sister Culakanha (Kshulla- 
Krishna) and NEkhE.” 265 

Most of these upright slabs of earlier phases of the Second Period represented carved reliefs of 
Buddha Symbols and Plant Symbols and representations of the Bodhi-Tree with worshippers. This 
manner of decorating a stupa by sculptured casing slabs appears to be a new innovation introduced at 
Amarlvati for the first time, though analogous decoration also occur in some late replicas of stupas from 
Sikri and other sites of GlndhEra. 266 


259. Fergusson, PL LXXXIX. 

260. ' Foucher, Beginnings , FI. X. 

261. Fergusson, Appendix, E, p. 261, No. V, u Godhikasa Haghma saputakasa saduhutukasa, cetiya thabo dunam”, 

262. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship , Appendix E, p. 261. 

263. Mahuvamia , Ch. XXXOI, 23-25. 

264. thupErame ca thttpassam iilu-kaficuka-muttamzm, 23; kancukam khcmdhakatthUpe karapesi MlUmayam , 25. 

265. Burgess, p. 104, No. 41. 

266. Foucher, 4 Le Bas-Relief Greco-Boudhiques du Gandhara, I, Fig. 73, 75. 
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The practice of encasing the waist of the drum of the stUna with a-,u, 
symbois of the Faith, for the first time introduced at Amarflvati, adds not » n h a nr ./' u.f’T® cdlfyin 8 
Architecture but also a new scope for a new pattern of edifying stone picture t h,‘u ,»' f 
precedent in the earlier phases of Buddhist Art, They are‘the earin-.t anersf,r 7 ’7! ’ ‘ 00 ewct 

set up round the circumambulation paths (pradak^patha) in the various p,,IH.es n 21 

budur (Java, ninth century A.D.), h-HSir.es at i st Dpa of Boro. 

At Amaravati, the series of casting slabs attained a height of about 1 so 

was sometimes covered by two slabs one over the other and sometime hi " . r n ' !! S P ,1CC w Mcfc 

£5 ? ovcr , 

Ills combination of three symbols on one slab is a new iTOovaitorL'”"'''""'" 1 !' y w "'' h W 
d^sed by the sculptors of the Andhra Dm. A, r«pmm 

again and again m these sculptures, and may be almost desiffn-.i*. i * i cn »'hm;»ticm is repeated 

nrther the confession of Faith, Bnddha, Dhamma Sa^'lS' “ * *«'" ™'«hi,m,, 

/. Urddha—Paffas (Perpendicular slabs ) ; 

ypes of decorations inherited from &nchi and B Jh Ga^S comthuletf f * in,p,c wi!h *4 
0Ca scu, Pt°rs of AmarSvati to illustrate these motifs^ * ' h ftrSt attcm * m af th * indigenoti* 

constituting an hTr^1rf W,,iCl ! ■' ’T’ 1 ” three panel. 

(PfetTSm y 4 d4d0 ° f the “ rataa sy "' b0,s - Two of L fnZl,r “T 1 ’ “"H"" 1 «™» 

t^ate XXIII). w °* ® uai {r »«mcnts are illustrated by Burgc**«t 

The most characteristic features of thr- a ■ . . 

ri SC af' m4 “ Cal ? aS ben.. f"' "' ..■’"*» 

animated attitude of the 

Devatas of dte vessels of offering, (Iirtw t lie*k i * ^ *v *^ ^ 

one oftheehataeteristie features of Sf 1 "® 

For the multiple umbrellas 

with umbrellas m some of the caves at N«silc, *““ lo *ou« tepretontatione of ,IDp«i 

wotove the central symbol, the l »'* ) “ "“*'<»*”• (Plate XXIV 

2 SsSKStf s™« " 

270- Burgess. PI, XLVIII, Fig. 1 . ' 
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small kalasa-pedestal and twisted arms. These types of thrones, or seats, on which are placed two 
cushions are new features not met with before. The flying Devas and the seated worshipping figures 7re 

Bhtlufand s n a n a cM PP Th 0 T’ C °^°^ ^ * SkiU and sense of Proportion, never mef with at 

Bharhut and Sanchx. The lower panel representing the Sangha is similarly treated in an animated group 

of standing and flying figures The figure on the left foreground with a pot-belly (kalasodar) carrying^ome 
endowLTfo^a.°™S Yak§a ' SOd ’ P~b.blyVaiSmva.rn whose riches would provide appropriate 

the "Fu^S™^ 

II. Panna-Ghata ( purna-ghafa ) (Full vases) 

CoomSraswamy has very picturesquely and appropriately translated them as “Vases of Plenty ” 
or Brimming Vessels and traced their symbolism to Vedic sources. As auspicious symbols indicating the 
abundance of life, these purna-ghatas (purtiakalaia) are associated with Sri Devi. When singly represented 
they are to be regarded as an iconic symbol of the Goddess. The earliest examples of these with the lotus 
petals and flowers springing out of the vessels are represented at Bhtrhut and Ranchi In these earlv 
specimens at Amaravati, we have very sober and tastefully grouped compositions. As non-sectarian 
auspicious symbols they occur on all shrines Hindu, Buddhist, or Jaina. In inauguration or abhiseka 
ceremonies of a stQpa, they were frequently used as an indispensable ritual emblem. Thus, in the legend 
of the planting of the Bodhi-tree by Ananda with the co-operation of a local prince, described with full 
details of the ceremonies and rituals in the Mahdbodhivam&a 27 ' it is stated that the prince placed 
a string of auspicious vessels (pUrna-kalaia-mdla) filled with fragrant water, and decorated with blue lotuses 
after sprinkling the Great Bodhi Plant with the auspicious liquid” (Raja attasatamatte kanaka-raiata- 
kalala gaUgholapure niluppalakalapadi-patimznditc katva mahabodhith parillhipitvd pmnakalata-mala 
ihapapesi). Similarly m the Mahavamso 272 in connection with the ceremony of enshrining the relics in 
the stapa we are informed “A thousand beautiful women from the city with the adornment of fair full 
vessels (Supunna ghafa-bhusayo) surrounded the car containing the relics.”™ “Men and women carrying 
one thousand and eight exquisitely resplendent ‘puwa-gha,as' (replenished vases) encircled the state carriage”! 
On the Mahttcaitya at Dhanyakataka, these replicas would be commemorative perhaps of similar auspicious 
vessels which may have actually figured in the festivals of enshrining the relics. The ‘punnaghafa' and 

Dagoba ^06? B C 7* brimming W ' th flowers) als0 fi « ures in the consecration ceremony of Rawanveli 

NXga Slabs 

_ Placed at the four cardinal points, and visible through the gates, were a series of snake-slabs of 
mga-paffas. 275 

271. Mahabodhtvamia, edited by S. A. Strong, London, 1891,0.60. 

272. Mahavamfo, XXXI, verse 40. 

273. Tumour, Vol. II, p. 119. 

274. MahUvamta, Geiger, p. 172, 180 and 182. 

275. cf. Goli NXga Slabs, Ramachandran, T. N., PI. XII. 
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They are very appropriate decorations of *) .*«*•, «• , ......... , 

*“? it^Ctherl'hrd l ?! "' 

of the Divyavadana , 116 runs as follow «,»»- , ,r ' n !V 1 \ • M ,!£la! 

receptacles in the seven (ordinal) J? * ** m ' ” J 

relics, the King went to Ramagrama. ^Thence the'K* in,:, ' T ! ■ »: ; ’C t ’ 

Abode of the NSgas and was tod ‘Z • t T S ’ W:n lr,i !n fhr ' • • .. ’ , ? lh * 

verified and satisfied himself. Then tL t % ’ ?“f Wwhip ^-tnh i ' } " f 

Nagas and he said to himself as folIows'^Thc'eiehtlTsto * ^ a ' !l ^ h " y . ! 'y['X ft 

have eversince that time guarded it withVvn!’V*° f JS , ‘* t !r < • » f<‘ n’■ . v .. . t J tk 

■■-... ‘' 'i„ '»*s 

’ “RXmcjXm SjPfa"^ 

"" ’ i v,,: ..* 

special notice. The attitude of ^Of the two strata! frnhdr %%%,v i, v ». ' f ’ 3r> f vf» si » 

one leg folded up-has been the * 'J' 0rShlppe ' wi,h »PW*«I arms joined m m »« ’ ^ ’ ‘"" m 

reliefs. • h *s prototype of numerous later li F « rf ., , vh nil 

... . _ . • Wtaswip c» rm UvmHtA^Am^ 

In this elaborate ritv*©^ # ■ ** 

<* -oi Mk 

nature ofwoman in the world T* h of the BwWha at the Lm ?ir ft ' ' ’•*'« H »«, 

~ to tv '' su " •'"» 

^nsformation produced in her by tfetsn T™ th, „ , . - 

-~ bylistapre ^ 

ssjte * * »*„■» , 


276. divyavadana, Ch. XXV, ]I 0 . 

277 • Bur ge«, Fig. 28 p. 93. 

278. Fergusson, pj. xci, 1 and 2. 

280 ? UBess ’ Bf XL, 2, marked 53. 

• - D ^"^h. 3 _^_ to6bipi[v ^ (5 
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Ksemendra who has compared the bending form of worshipping women to‘the graceful curves of the plants 
bent by the might of the storm’ (cf. Buddha’s words: ‘Matu gamo riamo papo' ‘that’ which is named women 
is sin. 281 


There are some remnants of archaic kalasas (short legs of a throne, over which probably stood the 
Bodhi-Tree), the symbolic presentation of the Sangha. Since, there are no male figures, it might have 
been a pictorial symbol of a Bhiksuni-sangha, emblematic of the admission of women into the Sangha. 
Coomaraswamy has assigned the relief to about 150 A.D. But the archaic architectural setting suggests 
an earlier date. At any rate, the poses of the kneeling women easily recall similar figures With characteristic 
poses occurring on a relief on the !§aiichi gateway (Fig. 9). 

The Images of the Buddha 

By the middle of the first century A.D., the demand for images of the Buddha must have become 
quite popular. And it is reasonable to expect that the sculptors of AmarSvati should attempt to represent 
the Blessed One in worthy images, representing the Maha-puru$a, the Superman, with the full-fledged mono¬ 
graphic prescriptions of the thirty-two Major Signs and eighty-two Minor Signs. 

(a) One of the earliest of these essays in depicting the Superman appear to be represented by 
two standing figures excavated at AmarSvati (Fig. 10). In their massive form and austere grandeur and 
restraint, they belong to the “primitives” of the Southern School. They have the newly felt passion and 
vitality and the convincing freshness of a recently realized religious devotion and are entirely 
devoid of any ostentation, or parade of skill. In their elevating stateliness and wonderful majesty they 
have a quality of remoteness which is truly wonderful. The distinctive pose of these standing figures 
consists of the graceful attitude of the left hand, grasping and holding one end of sangha fi allowing the folds 
to fall into graceful and rhythmic ripples. 

(b) This can be better studied in two niutilated images. 282 If we compare these images with 
those of the Mathura School, we find that they are not mechanical repetitions of the Northern models, 
but are independent and original interpretations, and in their type, style, and treatment they can be easily 
distinguished from the types both of the Mathura and the Gandhara Schools. In the accompanying 
drawings have been assembled, for the purpose of comparison, typical examples from the Mathura and 
Gandhara Schools, which help us to differentiate the distinctive conventions and peculiarities which charac¬ 
terize the Southern from the Northern types. Figures (11) and (12) are analogous in poses and attitudes 
yet one is not a direct repetition of the formula and pattern of the other. The reconstructed Amaravati 
itnggff. (Figs. 13 and 14) with its massive forms and concentrated pose is an improvement on the Mathura 
type (Fig. 15). Excepting the heavy drapery, the early Amaravati types have no similarity with the Gan¬ 
dhara figures either in the general character of the poses, or in the figuration of the folds of the drapeiy. It 
is impossible to claim that the Amaravati types are derived from Gandhara. If they have any affinity 
with Northern types, it is with the models of the Mathura School. The Amaravati type developed a peculiar 
convention in the turn and upward sweep of the bend of the fold of the SaHghati, the upper garment-near 
the right foot-as the line of the fold runs up to the left hand. Their nearest analogues, both in their 

281. Quoted by Burgess, p. 82 footnote. 

282. Burgess, PL XII, Fig. 1 and 2. 
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a ““ iC6 “~ *-«* **« - ^ »u ght fori „ thearI# 

«b*L^^r^ b »r^ ts/z r h r m havc *** 

Ms nbt curved before about 100 A.D, 11 B pr ° bab!y that at Amarfivatl the image 

Unfbrtdnately, most of the full-fledged carved images of the Buddha , . 

from ■“* * is <— - ^ *• -*«£££ 

.« a *■*"*> ^ 

Sdhdbl; and the banal objectivity of the Gandhat-a ntasbris This it wcinu T bappyfaces the MathurS 

la m MM. MUSedltu “ ,he ”*■*“ ‘-* 

«? taX!£)“ ** 

(Without any justification); on which hfe based his thenrv of *tk d W,t 1 Roman Portraits 

Though somewhat elongated in form the Bezwsda head is Lite/to andT” “T“ f Palli,va Art '-“” 
lamd head in hoston, which appear, h y comp“ bet“ *“ “»■ 

be reeas,nt “^On th ' ° f ,h ° *•< to 

of the Tree; or the StUpa* a real image of the Exalted O was .formerly represented by an iconic symbol 
fa typical examples. 2 ** real ima ge ° p the Exalted One was substituted. This innovation may be st udied 

of which standing^gurL^fThe^mldha^re introduced' in'Zo an . intcrest,n 8 <w '«8«nal pillar on the face 
probably, a representation of the former as^ei^a^ihe^asHn^rnations. 0116 a ^° Ut the ™i * 

' ”"Tf «/ t 

< • Seated Buddhas 

alternativfely with stupas: 2 ®* ^ TT»e °Srii^ e ofThls ° f **•* re P rescntations °f ‘he Seated Buddhas placed 

friezes for plinth oi toping - stones (usni f a) as indicated in two of it, T ^ Cy S . Ppear t0 havc ^ used “ 

■...:. f ” maicated fa two of the inscriptions on some of them: 

283i CoomfiraswBmy H.r.I., Fig: 293. ~ ~ ! ~--—...... 

284. Museiim of Find Arts, No. 21,1520; 

285: The Paliavas) 1917, pp. 1-11. 

286; Burgfessj PI. XLVI, 1 and 2. 

287. Ibid., PI. XLII, Fig. 8. 

288. Ibid., PI. XLIII. 

289. Ibid., PI. XLIII Fig. 4.. 
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Success ! Reverence to the Exalted One ! A plinth was set up by the merchant’s wife Siddhi (the daughter) of 
Chanda residing at Vijayapura. 290 On another frieze 291 in an inscription: Siddham ! Hayadaya 
fCamdadaya samghadaya. ,(i) mannisa pat(i) tftqvit (a) f/-rr“ Success I This coping-stone was erected.” 

These series of images seem to offer some novel, if not original poses. Thus, if we compare the 
series in Fig. 3 (Burgess) with the Mathura Bodhisattva figure, 292 we find that while in the Mathura image 
the left hand is placed on the knee, in our frieze, it is left on the lap, with face upwards, the right being 
posed in the preaching attitude. Likewise, in the second series of seated images 293 the left hand carries 
part of the garment coming over his left shoulder, an action, hardly, if ever, met within the images of the 
Northern School. It is evident that the Southern sculptors have not been following the prescriptions and 
monographic patterns set forth in the texts of the canons of image?making ( laksapUs ) slavishly, b\it in a 
manner of independent interpretation. 

As compared to these Buddha figures, those on the Trinity slabs of the stOpa-casing 29 4 must be 
sqmewhat earlier. (Plate XXVI). 

The garland WPP 

Before we leave the sttlpa proper, it is necessary to consider a very significant ornament which 
has a very important bearing on a type of decorations commonly called the ‘garland-bearers’. It is proposed 
to offer some new interpretation for the origin and evolution of this peculiar ornament, which, sonic Euro¬ 
pean Scholars have complacently assumed, has been borrowed by the Indian sculptors from “Classical” 
models. We have already laid grounds for our theses in alluding to the occurrence of the ‘garland’ in the 
rhythmic waves on early replicas of sttjpas at BhRrhut, Bhaja, and Sahchi. We have suggested that the 
\yaving pendent forms of these garlands are due to their being hung from pegs going round the ‘chest’, as 
a sort of an ‘ upagriva ’ ornament below the neck ( griva ) of the sttlpa. On images, we frequently meet with 
two distinctive types of necklace with different positions assigned to them: One is the ‘Kapfhahara, (worn 
round the neck) and the other is the ‘upa-griva (an ornament having its place near the neck) which is worn 
across the chest, above the breast. To the eye of the devout Buddhist worshipper, the sttlpa would easily 
pass off as the aniconic image of the Buddha, which they would have to adorn with beautiful garlands such 
as • upagriva ’ necklaces. We have already cited the text which assures great merits to those wise devotees 
who place flowers on the sttlpa. We have also cited texts which also recommended the placing of garlands. 
At any rate, by the second century B.C. (as proved by the evidence of the monument) the placing of garlands 
on stdpas was an established practice with the ‘Worshippers of Mounds” ( caitya-vandakas ). 

At AmarSvatl, this tribute of a garland has become an indispensable decorative motif, placed in 
the space between the casing slab and the harmmika corresponding to the place where one would place a 
garland, or a necklace, on an image. On the sttlpa at AmarSvati (if one can judge from the numerous 
replicas of the same on its casing slabs see (Plate XXVII), the garland gradually developed into an elaborate 


?9Q;” Ibid., p. 85, “Sidham NamO bhagavato Viiaya-(pu)ra-vqtha-yas<i Chadq (sa balikaya) vaniviniya Sidhiya (uni) sa pati- 
bhantam". 

291. Ibid., PI. XLIII, Fig. 9. 

292. Bachhofer, PI. 81, C.100. 

293. Burgess, PI. XLIII, Fig. 9. 

294. Ibid., PI. XLVI, Fig. 1 and 2. 
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necklace. It may be remarked en passim th-u ,u„ 

Nagas, this garland is replaced by the entwined knots oTffT! °! thC R * ma « r «*na Sitlpa m nrded h 

=~ar aa ■=£ 

description, in words of uttwl ,MPPr ° Pn '“ le '" ,h “ s »F«s,in„ ™ ™ "wnd the •** 

(*Ww,) hijh,“ 22o LTvT* “w™. »»e of Z ^ rtl ' in “» <*»* 
plvaddh.) £ VrfJd°„ b “‘ “ll at! “. a " d ***« could be »Jd ,‘l £ “1"’ •» «h 

inscriptions which desicnate the ™ SU88estl °n gains some corrnbontL,, ^ ,ask of 'fixing up' 

,hK ' p*StTi 1ZZJSZX *-*" 

s~g finriands" . 

-^• to -hSe ( tr trrr n ?r —* •* 

No-fi' “ r| f' t "AnufindCh 

Svastika and (also) an avata-malf 1 P atitf >5pita setliikapata abaia Lsh ™ Wtahw.. 

- - - - 

The reasons for the identY * * 

-— - - 

J 5 K?. rt:t^ 

^ ^ and! in a ^, ^ Z ^ Umu7ZT, "** • 

™ a/fl {avaddha-mala) a ‘garland?/ f "Potations of flowere Lrimi f " of flowers, 

pretation, it may be suggestedlhatTh t0gCt . her ’’ ora garland of continuous rT rliyt * tmic curv « as aval* 
wreath with ends not yeUied ,.?? a P roba Wy represented a Lti! / t? - A * M a »‘crm«tlvcinter- 

the garlands are represented as P Jf >addha ) ,nto a circular form OtfnlH!* ? h f h ** a s,raj # hl continuous 

fixed up (vaddha) round the chelT?**!?" 1 ** 1 °" the d»uldew of Yaksas 7?^* N *B lr i u «*kon$a stabs, 
of Buddharfm«Q r flC caest °P stupa. This . ** as an ^ Devas in the course AfUu 

i°la Vilasini, Buddhagho^'Sjf °M° mC ma # hima -^p72&™thT b T h ° Tity by tbe confirmatto? 
--- f^^onthc word SM/a ' in his W 

296' n7xT^°^ xv ”- p2I i “-- - " Ul il»phriso uaiS-yUtfmm 

»: ---- 

298. Bachbofer, PI. 112 , 
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( V r. mala-gandha-vilepanan^, a somewhat cryptic phrase meaning the fixing or placing of garland, literally, 

11 T P -,- m) %*-f ■ P thiS glOSS ’ he dist Whes two kinds of garlands (mills) 

mala tibaddhamala vU a,midha mala va, “Garlands are of two kinds: knotted or tied aad.unknotted 

or untied wreath. * 

Whether, or, not this is atf appropriate or accurate designator; cf the motif of the ‘garland-bearers ’ 
the genealogy of their source and gradual development is clearly established on definitely marked chrono¬ 
logical stages. Even if this technical name cannot be definitely ascribed to the motif, its undoubted deriva¬ 
tion through a succession of evolutionary stages-from the earliest monumental records-preclude any 
suggestion of borrowing from “Classical” models. 

It remains to notice that when the garland is replaced by a necklace on the stQpa it is punctuated 
by various circular and cubical medallions, with pearl-festoons and pendants (Plate XXVIII) some of 
which are repeated in the garland motifs on the coping-stones. 

The independent derivation of the garland motif from native Indian precedents and intimate 
association with Yak$a-goblins and makaras on the general background of an ancient and wide-spread 
water cosmology do not affect its accidental similarity with extra-Indian parallel;,. 

It has been assumed by scholars (Foucher, Smith, and some scholars in the Indian Archaeological 
Department) with a predilection to derive most Indian motifs from “Classical” sources that the motif of 
Amorim, Erotes, or Cupids carrying garlands occurring on Roman monuments are earlier in date than those 
occurring, on Indian monuments. Having regard to the utter uncertainty of the date of Kaniska and the 
rise of the GandhSra School it is impossible to assert that the Gandhara examples of the‘garland-bearing’ 
motif (the ‘maladhara Devos', to give it its appropriate designation) are earlier than its Indian prototype or 
parallel. The history of this motif has not yet been investigated by classical scholars. And most ,of them 
are of opinion that the question about the earliest representation of Amorini with garlands on Greek and 
Roman monuments does not admit of any easy answer. Though single figures of Erotes carrying wreaths 
appear on monuments prior to the Christian Era, the motif of dwarf Cupids carrying on a heavy garland 
does not appear in Classical Art till the era of Hadrian (second century A.D.). So it cannot be claimed 
that it has been proved that the Indian motif of which the earliest surviving examples come from Mathura 
and datable about 50 A.D., has been borrowed from Greek or Greco-Roman sources. If the offered 
interpretation of the technical term avada-mala occurring in inscriptions datable in the early part of the first 
century A.D., is correct, the word and the motif designated must be much earlier in Indian Art than any 

of its Roman prototypes which may have offered precedents to the GandhSra masons of the second 
century A.D. 
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ANDHRA SCULPTURES 


friezes contain in rectangular sections elaborate illustrations of the life of the Buddha and other legends 
from the Jatakas. Each panel devoted to a particular scene or in blent is rib trie ! from its neighbour bv 
an artistic device, namely, of two series of lotus rosettes of groups of three each, and on tie* space between 
these rosettes are introduced ‘human couples’ which must be identified as mitlumas (‘productive couples’) 
CoomSraswamy has traced the lineage of their conception to Vedic sources.* 00 But they occur as auspb 
cious symbols (like the purna-ghafa) on various early Buddhist monuments, and by 100 A.D.. if not earlier' 
they must have been accepted by all Buddhist sculptors as an indispensable decorative motif of auspicious 
significance and suitable for use in Buddhist shrines. As we shall show, they were used on Buddhist monu¬ 
ments with a full realization and understanding of the motif as a mithuna. 


Mithunas at PatalIpujra, ^Anchi, BhArhut, Bodh-GayA, Kondanle, 

KArli and Kanheri 


p ♦ 302 1?°” ? ° Ut - by Coom 5 raswam y 3< ” that thc rai,in g «pnghls discovered by Waddell near 
Patna exhibit three pairs (mithunas) of persons, male and female, described bv Waddell as “amorous 

couples under a tree.” They belong to the period of ASOka (220-200 B.C.) and offer the earliest examples 

of te a,sp« us symbols Mtorto disced. We cite, here, for the purpose of comparison, a dm " 
mg (Fig. 1 6) borrowed from Waddell . 303 


The motif has not been traced, so far, at Bharhut, unless the couple on the central tmml on th» 




ere a, '**'»«»*>'*** 


Mithunas at KudX 


Creek, Bombay PresiLMyJ^Wch^re^rodu^ ^ n ? th “ na# •* ^ COfnCr of caveat Kud« (Rljpur 
Indaji. 303 W mcn repr0duccd here « drawings borrowed from Burgess and 


3W. • Saiapatha Brahmana, X, 52 8 " " ' . * — — , 

i « 

304. CoomSraswJmy, I.S.D.B., PI. XXXIV, 76,77, and LV 22 e 50 B C 

30, — - ^ T „ P S'^ tr*, A ,. w . 
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In both these examples, the male figure raises his hand, while in One of them the female figure 
playfully poises a bunch of lotuses ( lila-kamala ). There is a seated figure at the corner, who is either putting 
on her anklet or shampooing her leg. As we see the two examples are divergent in iconographic patterns, 
and the expected embracing posture is abseht in both, There is nothing in the iconographic details against 
their identification as A pair of donative couple (danapati) t But over the heads of each of two of these 
pairs occur the following significant inscriptions. 30 * “The pious gift of a reproductive pair by Bhiksu 
Bhadrasena. That Buddhist Bhik$u demonstrates that in current Buddhist usages of the second century A.D., 
the mithuna was a harmless masonic or auspicious symbol, perhaps indispensable in a Buddhist 
shrine. As we know that in later Brahmaiiical bses the symbol has been used as a productive charm for 
Hindu shrines as in the Sun Temple at Kpnargk (Orissa). In this early Buddhist usage the same object may 
be implied. 

As there is an inscription of King Vasisthiputra Pulumavi in the same cave, the date of the ins- 
briptioii recording the gift df the mithurias should be about 150 A.D, ,, 

, The symbolism of the mithuna, though freely used in Buddhist monuments from very early times' 
is by no means a characteristic Buddhist motif. Like so many other Buddhist motifs, this one belongs to 
pre-Buddhistic and Vedic sources. CoomaraswSmy has traced the genesis of the idea in various stages 
through the BrhdSrapyaka Upani$ad and the Atharvaveda to the Rgveda itself. “This person in the 
beginning was of such sort as are a man and woman closely embraced.” 307 “Thence came into being 
‘husband and wife’. He had recourse with her: thence were human beings engendered.” The Atharvaveda 300 
also refers to this ‘conjoint principles,’ this progenitive duality (mithunatva). In the Rgveda 309 this 
duality and unity of the Male and Female Principles are referred to: “When the conjoint pair was parted 
the Devas moaned and cried “Let them be wed again,” 310 

Mithunas at AmarAvati 

With the earlier precedents to go by (of which the iconography was by no means fixed), the artists 
° f ^I! dhra . be * an , t0 decorate figures of the DhSnyakataka SttIpa(AmarSvati)with lively pairs of mithunas, 
tvhifcli dire remarkable for their freedom of fcoriception and plastic movement. They are carved about the 

end of the second century almost within a few years of the Kuda examples, in developed forms and in oriei- 
nal poses. 

As We find from one of the earliest examples at AmarSvatt, 311 the female figure is placfed onthfe 
right, reversing the order of the example at Kuda, at the same time the male figure with his face damaged 
is made to carry the lotus spray. Unfortunately, there are not very many mithunas which have survived at 
Amktavati. One can only recognize two more: (a) one is the fragment of a frteie, 31 * and in two drawings. 313 
As appears from the latter examples, the mithunas are more in A mood of devotion than of dalliance, 

306. Ibid., p. 38, Bhadasanasa Bhikhusa deya-dama Mithuna. ' ^ 

307. BrihadBranyalca Upanishad, 4,1-4 “etavan asa yatha stripumamsan samperkuktan". 

308. Atharvaveda, VIII, 9, 10. 

309. Rgveda, X, 121,7, X, 24, 5. 

310. cf., Satapatha Brahmana, X, 5,2, 11-15. 

311. Bachhofer, PI. 131 — Burgess, PI. XL, Fig...i , 

312. Fergusson, Pl. LXXXII, Fig. 1. 

313. Ibid., pi. LXXXn (7) Fig. 1 and Z 
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Sometimes these mithunas are made to perform useful jobs and are infr.uiii, e,i h„,., , . 

irlands, and made to help to set un these sarl.-mri* nc « c,„.i . ' ‘ Tn the arc hes’ 


... . . , ,--- w in iwciui ions an 

of the garlands, and made to help to set up these garlands, as w<< find, out of th- 
the coping of a rail 3 ’ ’ one of them is adapting the f.nglinr 'ringofoiv ■ 
the examples the couples forget their amalt -v sports, m whi. ’ fhev an* of- ■ 
forward to render offerings to the Buddha depicted on the « • u.tiguous' „ iU „ !. 
Comments on the mithunas from the specimens from Nagftrjimakonda. 


three jv-r . introduced on 

frM " • In s,. meof 

rni . ct! - ; md step 

<*«»• further 


vv 


e iv v v* 


The ufb of the Buddha 

Of much more interest are the major panels carved in reet-im..»i .r r, , , . 

which stand out in effect^wnto n ' ! "> ,,,sctl »» »«>* reliefs 

life of the Buddha in animated narratives and in their size stvie and * U '"‘ ‘ qm t S,vnes from ‘he 

their function as edifying stone-pictures expounding twvJ. u ’ d , f AmcaI m,a ‘ ,m ‘»‘ nnd, above all, i n 
lating the shrine, the romantic life of the Exalted One antioimtc'thl h - l " T' 1 

pan.* a, Borobndnt. Wori„na tdy , vety few of th«e m&Z ^ 

Y** 0 " t —.<•*«„» 

Devadatta. The division between the scenes is indici't^ u *' U> ‘he Jealousy of 

thian?) offering drink. ' The next stop-gap is a Preaching BuddTtu ° f W '’ mr, ‘ m truu<ier s (Scy- 

the mu » r *«»*• %nte h,v,„,„ the „i„a tM 

Srgvastl 3 - ^ XXXD ’" : *"*“* tty CooraBraswSmy 11 * i, . ,e tivahds.iavaniiha a, 


T-T*" «**•.•***«- 

other two scenes are difficult to identify. 8 011 ^ sules ' b > i’aV of mitlnum. The 

(4a). (Plate XXXin 320 Thto - nM *f . t 

£T?? ^ efirst ' , '““>l>'t»neofThfroZ ! 1 ^V WO , , '"'“ S,iv ' ***^ »>». or the Great 

that of the Buddha riding out on his horn. *'T? r*? "* »»n and the next h 

,TTV----- — mc extreme right is a mithttna. 

314. Burgess, PI. XX, Fig. 1. ----- 

“»• tW.H. X L,Fi 8 .iiLbi?;Sfi^r' ,,2a)S ' 8 «- 
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5. 32, This is a magnificent piece containing three scenes, the first, the Elevation of the Bow 
relic, the second, Dismissal of Kanthaka, the third cannot be identified. Of the dividing figures one is a 
mithiina in a happy pose, and the other a pair of foreigners dressed with quilted costumes and may be 
Scythians. In the Inscription No. XX (Fergusson, App. E), the slab is described as ‘caitya-pata.’ 

6. 322 The Quelling of the Elephant Nalagiri. 

7. 323 NSga Kings. 

8. 324 The Night Scene in the Palace. 

9. 325 Elevation of the Relic. 

10. 326 Drawings Fig. (1) Sibi J a taka; Fig. (2) Bath in the Naira iijana. • 

11. 327 Figure (2) Chaddanta J a taka. 

12. 328 The extreme right section probably represents the Night scene before the Departure 
indicated ; by the sleeping damsels. The central section is MRra-dhar$apa and the right section represents 
the Worship of the Bodhi-Tree. 

These friezes, forming the final decorations of the casing slabs can be easily distinguished by the 
lotus bosses and by a series of diminutive seated forms of Garudas (or perhaps lions) of which atypical 
example is reproduced here (Plate XXXIII). One of these friezes is designated as an u$nisa (finial) of a slab 
(urddha-pafta, kancuka) in an inscription on a fine example in the Madras Museum (Burgess, Frontispiece) 
“Hail ! (the gift) of the merchant Samuda, the son of the householder Harigha... of the chief city (adhisfhdna) . 
of the province of Campaka ( Cempuka ), for the welfare and happiness of... and of.. .and of the whole world; 
to the Great Caitya of the Lord (Buddha) (a slab) together with the finial (sa-usnisd) .»9 

The inscription on the frieze in the British Museum not yet accurately edited is of some interest:— 

“Balikahi sahina tithisa nita sanigama Khatana gena sahadama deva dhama Dhankakafa (? Dhana- 

ka(akd)~Maha cetiya cetiya-pafa be 2 bataka; datisa pupha gatiya pafasa . ca...hd ca nebatasa 

the...Rajagirivanam nata yaddre padithapitha sanasa ddnam caitasapathati.”™ 

In the record, most of which is unintelligible, the subject of the gift is referred to as two caitya- 
• patakas and three slab-pillars by certain persons from Rojagiri. 


321. Fergusson, PI. LXXXII, Fig. 1 (British Museum, London). 

322. Ibid., PI. LXXXII Fig. 2. . 

323. Ibid., Fig. 3. 

324. Ibid., Fig. 4. 

325. Ibid., Fig. 5. 

326. Ibid., PI. LXXXIII Fig. land 2. 

327. Ibid., PI. LXXXIV Fig. 2 and 3. 

328. Burgess Frontispiece (under frieze). 

329. Ibid., p. 72. 

330. Fergusson p. 262 App. E. No. XX. 
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THE RAIL, OR THE PALISADEC (PRAkXra) OP im? S ,,'PA 


S ° me confusion has been cre ated by the use of the term ‘inner nil' An n, . 
the sttlpa were completed, and about the end of the second centurv A ' , !u not join „« 

four openings for entrances through the gates at the cardinal points Wlrn’lu 'T M ' f Up ' witl > 

sculptures of the inner rail are the carved panels (urddha nannl m \i\ T , hT “ u ' k ' ,u ' ,! as the 
of the structure of the stupa which rose from the ground-level * This wS bccknr ,hc Knu ‘ sl Part 

jectural reconstruction of the slQpa, made by M. Jouveau-DuHZ^ * ***** o{ ;i «>«* 

at Amar*^^^^^^ -V- --pa tpatewavs, 

reliefs (Fig. 17). * anCtH ' tho ^ h thcre arc prions replicas of gateways o„ ^ 

thesou.p.t'h'a^r,,1 4 ?"1 T ^ Amnrllviii 

pu.- of the raiI « Iir „„ gh y»«f«-» ...*555 

result that there i, very liale space betwJ^lST^ “T ' T, «“''■«». »4 iini 

on the medallions (tondos) which are referred^toln * ***** to **"*"* ^ 

from a conjectural restoration of the rail, attempted by Fe vusso » i appear 

horizontal bars (sacis), leaving very little intersticS it ,/,,•* Havm « n ‘ pard *” «hc closely set 

wall, with narrow strips of STSto,* * "■'* " * « «*£ 

similar tha, shown in the facade of the Ca™ a, N,"™ 8 ™''" "" "** h "» 

... As appears from the illustrations cited here fPl yyyivi ,, , 

railing consisted of a continuous band or frieze of mrh.vt k.. ’ * K> dcct ’ ra,IO,ls <d ti,r l,l,( er face of the 
decoratton on the pillars consists of three lotus ‘rosettes 8 i lull "on‘Til arr1 " 1 "" l,K ' The 

at the top and at the bottom. The design and style ofrim n hi one, 

from perhaps earlier analogous pillars on the Vemnd , IfS ’T " ” ll » *'««■“' in -1.01.0 is dciml 
“ST , ‘° .ohooily diawii 

The central circle and the two half-circles at the ton md Lu ” f t,! ^ NSs,k ( : ‘ve and those ; ,t Amiwavati. 
allow; and the lotus buds used to fill un the u * m are ll% ^ le <WfiWfK*e of material would 

impossible that the two can differ much in^' T*'“ ? t * m *' «■» »«ly i.h‘mn:,l. I ■« ,„ “ 

“ "T y we cannot befetlg “i assum LllT,T ‘l"*** »«*. I the luirrlh 

nd 24 of his reign and of Sri PulumSvi Vasishthinutn Oautum.putra dated in flu* year 18 

the excavation of this cave at Nssik has befn assiS T ," yCar 19 imd 22 •*«« K-i,m, the dale of 
marSvati railings, which, must have taken manv veart tn k mT ^ uartcr d,c ^’cotsdcinittiry A.l), The 

a 0 t& A CentUry ’ and mUSt have extended U P to the first quarter*©* thTOikd ctnflury!* 

-nes^f^^^ decorated with # continuous 

---—- wn,cn ,s a v,s,ble P»cture of the process of decorating 

r rn w 9V f ge w , 


1: Apra 
334. Op % c it 
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thedrumofthestapa with an enormous garland, which used to be put round the ‘chest* of the stnna 

before a permanent carved ‘necklace’ was affixed round the upper band of the drum, as we find ffiusS 
m various replicas on the casing slabs. munratea 

As we have already noticed in the space under the undulating waves, various edifying motifs 
the de!ig n WOrShiP ° f he Pa and ° ther $UbjeCtS haVC b6en introduced —which somewhat overcrowded 

Below the garland and above the quarter-disc of the supporting pillar, a narrow band on which 
sometimes elephants worshipping the stQpa, and sometimes other animal motifs are introduced 

.. c Thcn come the ' otus discs (Cakra-pat fas) very elaborately carved with the petals disposed in various 
patterns and designs, ending on the outer circumference with a minutely carved band of rhythmic lotus 
stems, with leaves and flowers recalling analogous ‘plant style’ on earlier pillars, and between the discs, 
arious representations and sacred stones are carved, affording the earliest prototypes for later developments 

RJver-SpiTits^ ^ ^ 1C ° n ° graphy of later BrahmanicaI images of various types, as for instance, types for 


Nadi DevatXs 

• * I 1 * ™ st * nterestin 8 are representations of the Nadi-devatSs on two pillars^ who are 
associated with the NSgas having their abode in the waters. In Plate XXXV we have two very fine river 
goddesses standing on makaras and carrying a dish of food, and a water vessel, and represented in types 
closely parallel to the famous Sri-Lak ? hmi’ (of the Mathura School) now in the Bharat Kala Parishad at 

Ikhthe N rt ° A e n f ced tbat the style, continuity if types, and details of ornaments are maintained 
i h the Northern Schools, while various original stylistic innovations are introduced, which treat known 

f**ZZ Tf yPCS e r CUliar fr f d ° m and freshness - On the second pillar, at the same places, are 

wor^hio the It 0 aM irS T 0 h T aS , come ’ w i th their flower offerings, riding on the back of makaras to 
worship the sttlpa. The water cosmology of flowers, waier-deities, and aquatic animals are brought into 
intimate relationship, and, throw a flood of light on the significance of these elements as decorative motifs 
used separately and independently at various other places. It remains to point out that these female deities 
standing on makaras are the earliest prototypes and furnish the models for the BrahmanicaI images of 
Gangs and Yamuna which figure m all later temples from the Gupta period. At these places various 
other subjects are introduced, e.g the Elevation of the Bowl-relic from the nether world of the Nagls. 337 

On the lower spaces of the discs are introduced playful goblins ( guhyakas ) the diminutive Yaksas, 
who also inhabit the lower regions of the waters, their original home. These diminutive ‘cherubs’ offer 
prototypes of the later gapa figures at Badami (sixth century). The foliages with marked ribs and rhizomes 
on the borders of the discs are very characteristic decorations. The three-quarter disc at the bottom ends 
with a band of lotus stems, flowers and leaves, characteristically emanating from the mouth of makaras 


335. Epigraphia Indica VIII. 

336. Fergusson PI. L. 

337. Ibid., PI. LI. 
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with variations of other animal motifs. It should he reculh-d it,-,. . , 

st °“ “ •*>„ em a„a, ins fr „„, . ''"" “I**- 

zr and ski11 “ d --» r -je* 


Animal Moiiks 

band with a * ” 1 ' J ">'itiv e 

illustrative motif. The animal motifs occur at AmarHvtti in thr- " "*’* •' MS> ;m > n,I} ving or 

figure in a series of horizontal panels (most of" them rf-mV, , t . Uu ‘ ' am ' tl;N °* 'i M'nirni. i n , t K, t!u*v 

as led by their keepers who sometimes twist their tails or miifji "f 1 r '" A ' : u! ,u ‘ ;nn! hth-m-mwI 

are held. 338 These occur on panels of the ear Iv P ^ b> th " r ir *‘ ; ° f »*' i.ir.»hk*i£J 

as the bull, but also mythical animals, with wing^and Vam n ?™. V • p, •tnimaii, Mich 

Tlus manner of introducing animals on horiz^ntTm^ " ^ U,,h . hnr " ^ human fam! 
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tff’T BUddhiSt attitUde towards animal Jif c “ ., tbe ^‘h»vas«„ wlm-1. appears 
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t 0 C one ereS I , iI >JeCtt0 ' Ha y a ° d wet grass were their food■ witer *7? *”,7 . that 

to one another; at every step they were in danger At C ° d anU hot * ti,ei ' drink. they ate hauntul 

r d n >r ' ssed upon th<s a “ di " <: ' tauSrj 1 ! tt 1 an «- 
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338. Burgess, p. xxix, 2 , xxxTtTi vwr____ _’’ ' 7 uw * ot ,UnH ' nrts rcjitesemcd as 

339. Cootdaraswamy u JLn Scttlat * a »' ^ J 2 End 4. 1-r 
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34Z Burgess, Pl.v, VI, VIII XV wrT P] ' XCI »and XCVII. 

hi, XV, XVI, Fergusson, PI. LXVHI to LXX. 
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emanating from the mouth of two makaras placed at the two ends of the composition, suggesting, accor- 
ding to the Water Cosmology of the Vedas, that all life, including animals, was bora out of the Primeval 
Water at the beginning of the Creation. “In the beginning this world was just water.” “All this world 
is woven, warp and woof, on water”.^ This cosmology is very happily used in devising clever designs 
in heraldic patterns in which sometimes Yak§a goblins are introduced as playing with the animals as they 
emerge, along with the lotus stems and other vegetable forms from the jaws of the makaras, the Mythical 
Spirit of the Ocean. . Typical examples are illustrated in the drawings given in figs. 18 a, t, g. Sometimes 
these animal forms intertwined with plant stems are represented as emanating from the mouth of little 
Yaksas. A masterpiece of this motif is offered in a very complicated composition of great vitality and ori¬ 
ginality of design. 344 Sometimes these animals emerge from the ‘Full Vase’ of the Water of Life (am r ta- 
ghata, purna-ghata) entwined with the rhythmic bands of lotus stem, 345 these vases being carried by 
seated Yak$a-Atlantes. 

Of single figures of animals are various heraldic seated lions represented on the top of monumental 
pillars ( dhrmma-stambhas ) obviously derived from the ASOkan models. These occur repeatedly on replicas 
of the stttpa on various reliefs. Two independent figures of lions (one of them damaged) have come to 
light. 346 They probably stood on pillars near the entrance of the stQpa, as shown on the replicas. 

Of mythical animals some very animated representations of the makaras occur repeatedly of which 
a typical example is illustrated in figure. 


Inner Faces of the Rails 

The inner sides of the rails are of considerable importance as facing the gaze of the circumambula¬ 
ting pilgrim on his right, corresponding to the carved panels with sacred scenes on the left. The artist has, 
therefore, lavished his best skill and judgement on these ‘stone-pictures’ illustrating the Buddhist legends 
designed to stimulate and develop the faith and devotion of the pilgrim, and every available space appears 
to have been taken up to fill in with sacred stories and romantic legends. Though the ribs of the octagonal 
faces of the pillars are nominally retained, the inclined faces disappear and the stories are carved on one 
uniform plane surface. 

To begin from the top of the inner face of the rail, on the coping-stones running horizontally with 
a'width or height of about 79 centimetres, the garland motif is replaced by a succession of large-sized panel 
pictures of moving and intricate designs, and loaded with significant details of iconographical, architectural 
and sociological interest, and many otheir minutiae which help to identify the subject-matter. These scenes, 
very elaborately visualized with numerous interesting details, fragments and tit bits of information relating 
to the social, domestic and courtly life of the time, provide detailed illustrations of utensils, furniture and 
dresses which are of greatest value in recovering the actual environments of life at that time. Very few 
of the coping-stones have been recovered, and those which have survived are mostly fragments. Many of 
them have been reproduced by Fergusson and Burgess, who commented upon them. Unfortunately, very 

343. Brhadaratjyaka 5, 5, 3, 6, 1. 

344. Burgess, PL XI, 1. 

345. Ibid, PI. LIV, Fig. 1. 

346. Ibid, PI. XLV, 7; Fergusson, Pl. LXXXVIII, 4 and 5. 
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few of the scenes have been identified. The considerable advance in our knowledge of thr related texts 
(both in Pali and Sanskrit literature), since published and which were not available to 1 a ptmoti and Harms 
have helped Foucher, Vogel and Coomarasw&my to identify many of them and we .ur imlcbt nl to th ■ hw 
scholars for stimulating our interest in the invaluable plastic records of early Buddhism. " 

Out of the various coping-stones published by Burgess, 147 we propose to ate here the mm. 
interesting examples with short comments. most 

(a) ‘Return to Kapilavastu’ (?) 348 

The identification is conjectural. The central scene represents Buddha seated on the throne and 
preaching, h.s presence being indicated by the Footprints am! pillow. ’1 he gateways a see i 

left, one of which represents a seated princess surrounded by musicians. The right hand Portion denied 
the ramparts of a city with a glimpse into a house with a woman lying in bed with her child. 

vised b v »tZ^ g Tu™ bearS rJ^ ipti0nwhich informs m that building opera! urns were super- 
ised by a venerable Thera named Buddharakjita residing at Rifomri (Udimr) **;#» g i 

(Dharmadatta) and of Saeharakcitn s tsajagin t Kajgrr). I hr gift of Dhamadma 

(b) The Temptation. 330 

gift ** "**“ « «» ... <.,c 

cited by Burgess). 333 g of householder named Knshna(nccorditig to the inscription 

(c) Unidentified panel. 333 

(d) Distribution of the Relics, 334 Fragment of coping-stone. 

(e) Worshipping groups, unidentified. 333 

(/) Buddha and Sujata and Mlra~dhar W a.»« 

347. Burgess, PI. XX to XXII and XXV nearly full-size: PI. X vm t tvnrm » ■ 

Fragments. * AJUU » rig. 3tad4, PI, XXVI, l*ig. t to t It. XXVIII, Pis. I to 3 

348. Ibid, PI. XX, Fig. 2. 

349. L.D.M.G., Bd. XL, 346. 

350. Burgess, PI. XXI. 

35], Ropam No. 38-39, p. 73 

III' pK LVI ’ Na 13 >»««l b. 

353. Ibid, PI. XII, Fig. 2. 

354. _ Ibid, p|. XXV, 2. 

355. Ibid, p.59, Fig. 15. 

356. Ibid, PI. XXIII, 4 
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(g) The Return to Kapilavastu. 337 

(A) The Funeral of the Buddha. 33 * 

(/) The Chaddanta Jataka. 339 

O’) Unidentified Scene. 360 

(k) Departure of the Buddha. 361 & 362 
(/) Unidentified panel. 363 

One of them is the gift of a householder Maditis’ daughters Urvasika, Samgharaksita, Sabhasaka. 
Sabhagirina. 

(m) Three pieces, the large pieces depicting the birth of the Buddha. 364 


Pillars on the inner faces of the railing 

It will be found that the central disc of the lotus on the inner face of the pillars was replaced by 
tondos depicting various interesting scenes and anecdotes. Burgess cites eight examples of these pillars 
with carved tondos. 363 We are reproducing here some of the outstanding pieces. 

(a) Mandhata anecdote. 366 

(b) Mora Jataka, with a fine representation of a lake scene with lotuses. 367 

(c) Buddha as “Pillar of Fire.” 368 

(d) Descent from the Heaven. 369 

(e) Worship of the Cakra flanked by mithuna figures. 370 

if) Mandhata using his Bow. 371 

(g) Chankramapa of Buddha. 372 
(A) Conversion of Rahula. 373 

357. Ibid, PI. XXVI, 3. 

358. Ibid, XXVII, I. 

359. Ibid. PI. XXVII, 2. 

360. Ibid, PI. XXVII, 3. 

361. Ibid, PI. XXVIII, Fig. 1 . 

362. Fcrgusson, PI. LXIV, Fig. 1 and 2 ?; LXV Fig. 1 to 3; XCU, Fig. 1. 

363. Ibid, PI. LXIV Fig. I and 2. 

364. Ibid, PI. LXV. 

365. Burgess, Pi. V, r; VI, r; VII; I; VIII, r; IX, r; X 27; XI, X, 1 and 2; and XII, 1 to 4. 

366. Ibid, PI. V, Fig. 2. 

367. Ibid, Pi. VIII, Fig. 2. 

368. Ibid, PI. X, Fig. 2 

369. Ibid, Pi. XI, Fig. I. 

370. Ibid, PI. XII, Fig. I. 

371. Ibid, Pi. XII, Fig. 2. 

372. Fergusson, PI. LVIII, Fig. 2. 

373. Ibid, PI. LIX, Fig. 2. 
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(/) The Hair-cutting Scene and Night Scene.’’ 74 
O') Court Scene and Division of Relics. 373 


Disc on the horizontal bars or mi raiuno 

Inside the rads, on the horizontal bars (sad) the lotus discs arc replaced bv loinlm .m u Inch some 

very interesting scenes have been exquisitely carved. Some of these tondos undmiNcdfv represent the 
masterpieces of the school. ' 1 u " Int 

(a) Worship of the Buddha ( &ri-pada \. 37 « 

(b) Elevation of the Bowl-relic. 377 

(c) Worship of the Buddha as “Pillar of Fire." 37 * 

(d) Meeting with YagQdhara. 3 ™ 

(e) The Annual Festival of the Stupa (StOpa-Maha ). 3 * 1 
Worship of the Relic at Ramgam . 3 ® 2 (Plate XXXVII). 

Worship of the Relic at RamgSm. 3 ® 3 (Plate XXXVIII). 

Meeting with YaSOdhara. 384 
Quelling of the Elephant Nalagiri. 383 


(f) 

(g) 

W 

(0 


none of T!\ "W™**?* 

this remarkable masterpiece. ’ ^ feeling and the dramatic force evident in 


374. Ibid, PL LX, Fig. I andl -----. . 

£75. Ibid, PI, LXI, Fig. 2. 

376. Burgess, PI. XIV, Fig. 1, 

377. Ibid, PI. XVII, Fig. I. 

378. Ibid, PI. XVII, Fig. 4. 

380 Ibid ' P1 ‘ XV11, F ' 8 ' Z 

381 bS SUCh ^ d °^ a<iSa BUddh,m pUtasa Makabudhln * tapifnkma sobhaftmlkeia vsbhoriyom 

382. Fergusson, PI. LXII, top. 

383. Ibid, PI. LXII, bottom. 

384. Ibid, PI. LXIII, 3. 


VI. NAGARJUNAKONPA 


The chapter of sculptural decorations probably closed at Amaravati about 200 A.D. Some of 
the Buddha figures in the round probably date a little later. In any event, the chisels of the sculptors must 
have finished their work at this site by 225 A.D. But the school of sculpture which developed such refined 
powers of expression and vitality, and remarkable technical proficiency, could not die out immediately 
for lack of opportunity, or patronage. 

This continuity of the AmarSvatl School, the earliest phase of Andhra sculpture, during the next 
dynasty, that^of the Ik$hakus, came to be secured by the necessity of the decorations of a second Great 
Caitya (Maha-caitya), overlooking the river Krishna, to which Naga'rjuna, the Great Buddhist patriarch 
is supposed to have lent his name—namely, NagSijunakon^a, the hill of Nlgarjuna. 

This hill, which is now known after the name of the great patriarch was originally known, as 
suggested in some of the inscriptions, as Siripawata (Sri-parvata) to be distinguished from the Brahmanical 
Sri-parvata, or Sri-§ailam. According to a tradition preserved in Tibet, N8g8rjuna spent the last days of 
his life in a monastery called Sri-parvata in Southern India. This seems to be referred to in the inscriptions 
as “the Vihara of the Siri-parvata to the east of Vijayapuri.” From the inscriptions on pillars in Brahmi 
characters of about the third century A.D., it appears that the Great Stupa enshrined corporal relics of the 
Buddha and Was founded by a princess named Chamtisiri, paternal aunt of the reigning king of the 
Southern Ikkhaku dynasty, claiming lineage from the famous Solar dynasty of Ayodhya, which was ruling 
in the Andhra area in the Krishna district during the second and third century A.D. “The date regularly 
found at the end of the inscriptions the sixth regnal of the King Mathariputta Siri Virapurisadatta, the sixth 
fortnight of the rainy season, the tenth day, marks no doubt the time when the great monument was 
consecrated.” Among other royal ladies who participated in the dedication of the shrine, we come across the 
name of a princess from Ujjayini, named Rudradhara BhattHrika, bearing the title of MahHdevi, which 
suggests that she was the Queen of Siri Virapurisadatta, the reigning king. Having regard to the authenti¬ 
city of the relics deposited at the stOpa, here, it is believed that the original structure, perhaps of smaller 
dimension, was probably erected about 200 B.C. (like the ones at Bhattiprolu and Jaggayapeta), and was 
evidently repaired, enlarged, and decorated with sculptured slabs in white limestone like those of AmarSvati 
sometime in the early part of the third century. ’ 

• The stupas (one large and several smaller ones, were built of brick and the smaller ones were 
covered with sculptured casing slabs, of which about hundred examples have been recovered by the excava¬ 
tions conducted at the stOpa during three years (1926,1927 and 1928-29). 

In addition to these casing slabs, the excavations have yielded several “stone-beams” of the size of 
eleven feet by one foot in thickness, which appear to have been cornice-stones of the platforms. Several 
Uyaka-pillars and one with carved image of the Buddha have come to light. The inscriptions are mostly 
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recorded on these ayaka-piltars. A limestone Buddha image over cieht feet in k*j 

*+* -** Ajtto " sh — - * *-«. m r"" , in - ° f 

raihngs, hke those at Amaravati, have been discovered. It appears from the nh„ tL ’ "" " Wrb,c 

was gained by four gateways facing the cardinal points. ’ * ’ K ' < "' S ' h< '‘' ,liflc « 

. . The site yielded remains of a large stDpa (the main edifice), several sm ,1! - tttnv i 
and six temples. The casing slabs with sculptured reliefs probably belonged to m, ’* " 

^together number about two hundred pieces a few of which have already found then .Tl^ 1 ‘' "I 
American Museums. ' 3 ‘" w,l > *" ,md 

- —*•*. <* »««, „™ s ■ .... 

sttipas, which have yielded a large number of uprights iurHdh* ** « «"»"« of the smaller 

.'»• 

—r—— 

depicted on the upright reliefs {e . g . mc Meiropoliis^ Mure™' p“«c^ wu™* T" "* "" 

tui. ‘pictures- of the stopas depicted oh these unriaht, JIT ' ,h " ,h ” c 

the Stnpa, 

pond to the gates at ilSchi. Thus we find, out of three reolic- < 1 ** ,IM wl '» I' -"tm- 

the five 5 pnfcMtonSte (Plate XXXIX) h , 

serr ** ^ “ j -“ Zttzttzz .r.. * 

presented, if we can draw any inference %>m the different , - wo tlitfc-ren* stupas are 

ut.citcumference * „ tter . gt vi „ g it „ £££%£* “* ““ * <«•.. M« -.mailer 

image or figure to be placed at each^dL^inT 6 0 ^°' ^ h “ W p,,, * n «**• prr the 

appear also to have grown up. Thus we find Lt u ? ^ PfCSCr,p,,ve rule<t •*'*«) - -»vrmi„m for dcrens 
Yak 5 as carrying lotus spray (at ^aftch?; which white th*"*"* Buddhw is as 11 rt,lc by two standing 
in a typical example. 383 ( Plate X L).' lc ‘he seated Buddha is flanked by Vakhas illustrated 


The sculptured reliefs at th' , - ^ pana8 0RC ^vc the o tber 

(3) beam-cornice, (4) stray sculptur J in IhTZnl ^ ^ ^* fl ‘ pl!Iars ’ < 2 > fights or mUh^ m 
385. Burgess, 405. 
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It is somewhat difficult to interpret what the word Syaka actually means. V. Apparao, in a very 
interesting note, traced the etymology of the word and suggested that “it means a pillar erected near 
the gate.” 386 


As has been suggested by Longhurst, 387 the group of five 5yaka-pillars at the cardinal points were 
regarded by the Andhra Buddhists as the most important and significant points of interest in a stQpa. 
The five great events in the life of Buddha—His Birth, His Going forth. His Enlightenment, His First 
Sermon and His Death—are depicted symbolically at the foot of the octagonal shaft of the Syaka-pillar. 
An Syaka-pillar from AmarSvati with the bas-relief of a stQpa has already been noticed. 388 As has been 
noticed above, the Syaka-pillars, which are unifacial and meant to be seen from the front, have to be distin¬ 
guished from the caitya-pillar (caitya-khabo) which are many-faced with symbols carved on each and meant 
to be seen from all sides in circumambulation, 389 both of which are referred to in the donative inscriptions 
on them as cetiya-khabo ( caitya-stambha ). From some replicas of the stQpa at this site, as also at Goli, it 
is quite clear that these groups of five pillars were the earliest addenda or decoration to the stQpa before any 
other decoration were added. Apparao has suggested that they were five in number probably because 
they either symbolized the Paftca Nikayas or. the five signs indicative of Buddhism. A suggestion may be 
made about their function. Most probably they were posts for carrying lamps to light up the drum and the 
relic chamber of the stQpa, so that the decorations on the drum, and the relic chamber ( harmmika ) 
might be visible from a distance. 

Of the ayaka-piMrs recovered from StQpa No. 6 at NagSrjunakomJa, there is one (B-389) with 
the effigy in relief of a seated Buddha, evidently symbolizing the First Sermon. Probably its companion 
pillars carried the ‘pictures’ of the other four Great Events. Longhurst has characterized the figure of the 
Buddha on this pillar as “crudely executed”. As compared with the refined technique of the AmarSvati 
reliefs, those at this site' are certainly on a downward slope. 


Carved pillars 

Several elaborately carved pillars which may or may not have been “entrance pillars” have been 
recovered in fragments. They are octagonal at the upper part and four-faced in the lower part. The 
latter portion is decorated with three-quarter lotus-discs ( paricakra ) some of which contain a remarkably 
lively composition of groups of dancing men and women, standing on a platform decorated with hamsas , 
lotus, and gapas. On two pillars (No. 5 and 6), below the dancing figures occur two analogous standing 
figures of‘gate-women’ (dvara-kanyaka) very elaborately dressed and powerfully designed inside a niche 
of architectural frame hung with garlands. 390 (Plate XU). Both are very much damaged, but enough 
remains to convey the strength and beauty of the compositions. 


386. “ A note on the word Ay aka Tambhas", Indian Culture, III, p. 389. 

387. Archaeological Survey, An, Report, 1929-30, p. 147. ' 

388. LO., Photograph No. 835; Burgess, PI. XLIV, 2. 

389. Burgess, PI. XLV, Fig. t to 4; Fergusson, PI. LXXXIX. 

390. Ibid, 374-375. 
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Another carved pillar with three reliefs commemorates King ChamtamDla ami his Atmmedha 
Sacrifice; 391 and is represented as performing some donative ceremonies in one of the four panels of this 
pillar. 


Vertical casing slabs (urdpha - pat | as) 




xr * Jo T im St fr, WaS n ° ornamentcd W,th any casin » sIabs ' ,hc ™™ikr stopas (particularly StUpa, 

No. 6 and 9) have yielded quite a number of uprights, or vertical slabs. As at Amartvat i, many of them are 
cut up into two panels, each illustrating a different subject. These panels are hounded on the 'sides bv fZ 
p.toen, wM. lo<» bo**, of t h« type we,I kno*„ in ,„e N.tik Cave and a, AnJvaTi ntleK™ 
and the hot om of these panels are framed by decorative bands, one of which is a very characteristic nlnnt 

otus stem; of the earlier monuments (BhSrhut, Safichi, and Anurlvati) but in the conventional form 

L !lZdeH here ’ Wth T- S fiUlng U tf thC SpaCCS ft k difRcult tn dcrive il fum thc Anyway, it may 
be regarded as a new design contributed by the local artists. y y * may 


events del ] ncated on thcse vcrtic at slabs are representations of the sttjpas and 

represented * k "* «**«**. <** ><"«'» «to*** 
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Footprints. The most typiL example ifthe^uVr Tj 8 i* tWh * ,S indic!,,cd hy '»«' ^mhol of the 
the Yak$a shrined ^ CXample IS the Nat,VIty and ,he *«** »<*»»» and the Fiesentation at 


not yet been identified. Of the new subjJts one rehte?Z t » W ’ Amar * viu5 * st *«te of which have 

subjects several deal with the legends of Nal Kin«^ Tn V P,mCe I>ip ' hSvu ' ti( 

on a couch against a princess sold nirS fl “ f a,aC f ^ ******* » prince reclining 

Mandhatu Jataka, and the panels to represent the* “dMw^v Ln "Kh»«t identihes ns illustration of the 
ic panels to represent the denunciation of Brahmanism by a Raja Cakravartin". 


Lumbini garden and the Elevation^f thZcrest-reHoZl»ifif 0t W,U ** ® rtislic v#,ue » tf? e Birth wmic In the 
fine compositions from this site. The latter though hardfv Z rcpr ^ u< '' cd ' aml B * 4< W arc typically 
still carries some of its vitality twd ^ ■ ppr4,,lchi, V i*» earlier pftatotype «c Anmkml 


tions) is a fine composition, P jmade improve'by the rowZf ( /° ,Iowed in nw,, y later represent 

receive the Bambino. Curiously ° W ctoti< 

- - --- g > tnC tom Rc * entt * re hc re placed on the right side of Mivadt 

si. XXI. n. 63 .A 4 ~ ~ : *“—————., , , __ 


391. Epigraphia Indlca, Vol. XXI, p. 63-64. 

393: {s£r‘ j sr & * (54) ' pL ™'««:- 

396. Ibid, PI. XXXIX. 
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instead of on her left, as in the Amaravati example (Plate XL11). They wear Kusapa head-gears very much 
like those on Krishna figures and on Bodhisattvas of the Mathura School. This relation to and derivation 
from the Northern School is still maintained in this and various other iconographic details. 

A fragment of (B-627) a lively gioup of adoring and dancing figures (one of them playing on a lute 
(vipa) and a dwarf gapa blowing a conch, is an ample testimony of the still surviving quality of expressive 
powers of the sculptors, of this late school. 397 


The Panels on the Beams (U§nxsa) 

Much more interesting composition, both as regards subject-matter and treatment, are furnished 
in a series of horizontal panels (‘beams’ or cornices) recovered from the ruins of the smaller stQpas, some 
distance away from the MahScaitya. 398 Those found from stOpa 9 399 offer distinctive stylistic’ 
differences, both in types and architectural setting, from those found in the other stQpas. This class of 
panels is distinguished by a series of miniature Garuda brackets on which they are placed, as at Amaravati. 
Each scene is differentiated from its neighbour by architectural devices. Those from stQpa 9 are partitioned 
off from each other by three lotus bosses as at Amaravati. In the example from the other stQpas, this is 
done by a system of architectural framing with a series of pilasters with various incised designs capped by a 
kudu-window. Between each pair of adjoining panels comes a smaller panel containing mithuna figures 
in various novel poses and gestures. 

The subject of the panels offer a variety of stories from the Jatakas (e.g., Sibi Jataka, Mandhatu 
Jataka) and the life of the Buddha (e.g.. Descent of the Bodhisattva, Queen Maya’s Dream, Quelling of the 
Elephant). Two very interesting scenes are those illustrating the Conversion of Nanda ( Saundarananda - 
kavya) and a seated Buddhist monk holding relics and flanked by Nagas. The later scene may possibly 
represent the Brahmin Dropa distributing the relics among rival claimants. 400 (Plate XLlll). 

Of these scries of panels, the Conversion of Nanda is perhaps the most impressive and dramatically 
narrated story, effectively told in an original composition. It has been shown elsewhere 401 that the 
sculptors of the Andhra Desa must have used texts of legends of the Life, different from those used by 
A$vagh0$a in his Buddhacarita and SaundarSnanda-kSvya. In some of the panels from StQpa 9, 402 the 
types of the figures arc coarse and thick-set, recalling those of the Mathura School, lacking in the attenuated 
grace of the slim figures of Amaravati. 

397. Ibid, PI. XXX-C, XXXba" 

398. Longhurst, A.S.A.R., 1927-28, p. 121. 

399. Op. cit. 1929-30, p.144 H.P1. XXXIX. 

400. An. Bib., 1930, PI. HI. 

401. N.I.A., I, 9. p.,544 f. 

402. A.R.A.S., 1929-30, PI. XXXIX, a-f. 
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domestic utensils, clothes hanging on pegs, suggest situations of domestic love of married couples ( jaya-pati ), 
as opposed to romantic indulgences of illicit amour. For, after all, mithuna as a ‘reproductive’ symbol 
derives its auspicious character from the desirable fertility or child-begetting consummation of married love. 
Technically, the character of love-making depicted in these mithunas belong to the category of rati (attach¬ 
ment) and Srngara (dalliance; out of the seven stages enunciated in the RasaratnSkara, which defines rati 
as ‘living in companionship’ ( ratis tad sahavartanam), that is to say, in close proximity, SfngSra is defined 
in Bhagavatalankara as the secret dalliance of husband and wife. 408 The many beautiful poses .which 
the Nagarjunakonda mithunas assume appear to be justified by the text of the Daiarttpaka which suggests 
that mutual affection of two young couples characteristically designated as delightful attachments of two 
souls is symbolised by their limbs, 409 as we find in many “sweetly postured limbs” of these Andhra 
mithunas. Some of their dalliance assume very characteristic forms and types expected of a lover who 
holds her beloved in subjection {svadhtna-patika), where the lover is always attached to his beloved 
(anukdla-nayaka), engaged in‘various love sports’. Thus, in one example, the lover holds the mirror while the 
beloved puts on her tilaka mark on her forehead (Plate XLV). In another the lover puts on flower sprays 
to her coiffeure. Yet in another scene, the vessel for drink is held out. In anothei piquant situation 
the hands of the lover are tied up to prohibit indulgences of liberty, as we find the lover attempts, in 
another scene, to unfasten the string of the girdle (Plate XLVI) (nivi-vandha). All these significantly 
illustrate the svadhtna-patika type. The type is defined in various texts of which two may be cited 
here: “ She is called 1 the beloved holding her lover in subjection,’ whose love, ever anxious to taste 
the pleasure of a variety of‘fancy’ and sportive dalIiance,does not leave the side of his beloved” 4,0 Rudrata, 
the famous rhetorician, gives an analogous enunciation: “She is a type of svddhina-patika, indulging 
in varieties of fancy sports, “whose lord, attracted by the attachment of her love, does not leave her 
side.” 4 " 


The lively and sportive poses of the mithunas in these monuments may have been inspired by the 
proverbial ‘love exploits’ of the Andhra damsels whose reputation in this respect has been recorded in the 
relative literature. Without insisting on the authenticity of such ‘literary’ fame, two out of various texts 
may be cited here, at random. “The Andhra damsels are the only skilful adepts in the essays of love” 412 
“The fawn-eyed damsels of the Andhra Dcsa have very delicate limbs, and are fond of enjoyment with a 
liking for voluptuous pleasures”. 4 ' 3 

At any rate, there is nothing impure or objectionable in these ‘amatory scenes’, which are depicted 
with a rare plastic grace and with all the skill, originality, and passionate love of forms on the part of a 
talented group of Andhra sculptors, 'nicy afford the only opportunity to independent scope of artistic 
expression, as in the other sacred themes and composition, the artist’s originality was tied up by pious 
canonical and iconographic prescriptions and hoary precedents from which they had no freedom to depart. 


408. Bhagftvata-bmkurii, V, 5; “ JayB-patyormltho-ralyam vrtttib irihg8raucyte". 

409. Dasarttpaka, IV,48“ PramodatmB ratth solve yOnor cmyonya-raktayoh: prahyfyamana iyiHgaro madhttranga vices titaih" 

410. Saraswait-kanihabharapa, V, 119: "Svadhtna-patika sa tuyasyatfpBrivam no muHcati; Prtyas cttra-ratb-krida-sukhU 

swdma4&iup€tb 

411 . cr. Kavyalmtkam , XII, p. 1 54, “ Yosya rotigupakrstab path pBrivam na muhcatl: Vicitm-vibhramasakta sa ivadhtmpatlr 
yatha, .tyiigara-liUiko. 1,133. 

412. 1 , 0 . M*. 2118, Verse 16, ” Andftrt prema-ntvamffumalka-nipuisB Ratlrahasya .” 

413. Kandarpacaiamani, II, 5, 22: "ratl-nlrata aH-myitvyo' tuciracayab iifta-ninditacarah: XndkrodtbhavB mygakfyo....” 
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Incidentally it may be pointed out that the compositions of the mithunas undoubtedly provide 
plastic precedents in a series of Royal Couples,‘Kings and Queens’, on the Pallava temple; ft Wn 
Pagodas some of wh.ch have been identified as ‘Mahendravannan ami his Qu-rn’ 4 <‘ ’I L? ,i»2“ 
tat » p the early Buddhist Schoot of Sculpture on the hunks of the Kristna the later dcvdopmeM of 
Southern Indian sculpture under the patronage of the Paliava Princes. f 


T0RANA-SAlA-BHNAJIKAS (PILLAR-FIGURES GATHERING SALA 


HKSSfrMlt) 


The ancient festival of the SSla-Tree in flowers ( Sala-bhafijika ) when damsels assembled in the 
bowers and m the forests to break’ the bunches and gather Sala blossoms, provided models for a tvne of 
decorative dolls which has since been known under the technical name of the $5Ja-bhaftjikas Inter freoimmlv 

d“°^r ( c:“o in ssts? r rr 1 ' ^ 

Amarsvati, 417 and is reftai^to^the^^^ory I (>fthe'AvadllnaSataka! 4 ' ,re * ,reMnl<:< * " * 


Humorous scenes 

fish gapa, pulling the ear of a ram/»A g^u^of ^mmca^n^bows 6 hUm °™ US pand of a dwar " 

of a monkey, is treated with considerable skill and hnmnnm ^ • » riding on the outstretched back 

As a rule the dwarf Yak ? as receive treatment in fantastic h,»" * smaU com P artmcnt of » h>ng horizontal slab. 
(Divyavadana) the playing urchins are treated with sinul a rpkyfui n h!.mouf 0d ° f ^ ^ ° fthe ^ 


The PORTRAIT OF a 


FOREtGNFR 


l b ° S k ft d Carryi " 8 a la " ce (B-370) carvedt)n^^roken^flarTN ed ,t * iaic :,l,d t f ouscw * a,,d a cap with 
ooks like a soldier. Vogel has suggested that the fitmr? ^ ril| scd some cuntrovcr$y« He 

nothing improbable in thissuggestionIhedresof E LZ T \ Scythim There t 

m double fines giving the appearance of quiltedtoL^n s hed' C f mphasi ^ by ,hicJc ^ «endcred 
7 —_____ qmttcd tunic, recalls the dress of King Kani f ka«« and of Vima 


414. 

415. 

416. 

417. 

418. 


RQpam, No. 27-28, 1926, 

Buddhacarita, V, 52, 

Longhurst, Memoirs , PI. XXIII-b 
Burgess, PI. XLII, 6. 

. i Q dvadanafataka, Speyer’s edition, 1902, pp 302 f 

419. A.R.A.S., 1930-34, PI. XXXIX-B 

420. Art. Bib, I.A., 1927, p. 13. PI. VI-b. 

421. Bachhofer, PI. 76 . 
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Kadphisses 422 in the Mathura Museum. Somewhat similarly dressed figures, with long-sleeved tunics 
and trousers, occur in a scene in a panel from NagSrjunakonda (B-333) (fig. 23). Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil 42 * 
has suggested a simple identification of the basis of a comparison of a similar figure with a conical head¬ 
dress and dressed in a tunic going up to the knees 424 viz., that it is Chandaka, the groom of Buddha’s 
horse Kanthaka. A running figure of Chandaka occurring in a Renunciation panel at Nflgftrjunakontja 42 ^ 
has no beard and carries no spear, though he wears a quilted tunic above the knees. 

In the absence of any related figures to suggest an Abhinijkramapa scene, there is no definite 
data to identify the figure as si groom, and the iconography does not require a bearded figure. On a richly 
carved horizontal from Amarvati next to the Chandaka-nlvartana scene at a place generally given to 
mithunas, occurs a pair of similarly dressed couple, the woman also wearing trousers, while the male figure 
carries a staff, and standing under a cocounut tree (Fig, 24). Here the proximity of the Return of 
Chandaka may suggest that the figures dressed in un-Indian tunics may represent Yavana servants. There 
is very little doubt that the bearded figure represents a foreign type. It is a well-known fact that foreigners, 
both male and female (Yavanas, Yavanis), were frequently employed by the PSndyan Kings as domestics 
(door-keepers and watchmen!. It is quite possible that Yavana or Scythian domestics, grooms, bodyguards, 
door-keepers, were employed by the Ikshvakus. 

A semi-human figure, with a drinking horn, on the same pillar recalls analogous Bacchanalian 
types met with in (iindhara sculpture, on which Vogel deduces the possibility of an active sea-borne trade 
carried on between the Roman Funpirc and Southern India. 

Dn oRAtivR Mtmis 

On the top of the upright slabs from NflgUrjunakon^a have been found a scries of decorative 
friezes depicting in these successive bands! 1} garland-bearers, (2) rows of ‘filled-jars’, (3) rows of triratna 
symbols and (4) rows of rampant horn. 

I he "garland-hearers" do not offer any new developments though they continue the stylistic 
conventions and details of analogous motifs at Amarftvati. The Yak$a figures, with Kus&pa head-dress, 
carrying the garlands offer magnificent studies of figures in animated poses and movements. At NBgSr- 
junakon# the more original types of the garland-bearers is represented by one or two horizontal “beams” 
in which the central knot* is replaced bv circular niches on which seated Buddhas are introduced. On 
some of the decorative Inezes between the row*, of ‘filled-jars’ and ‘Svastikas’, rows of stopas are introduced 
as an additional decorative motif. 

422 . tbtd, 1 * 1 . 77 . 

423. "U (itterrkr Xruhr'dt NsgsrJuiMkunda", Hullrnn de /.* Amelailm Frmeaise des Amis tk V Orient , October, 1932, 
pp. 22 to 26, 

424. Bachhofer, PI VH 

425. A.S.A.R., !«§■», PI 1,-d. 

426. In British Museum, I ergttwm, 1*1.1 XXXII, I. 
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Minor reliefs 

Of minor fragments of sculptured reliefs, mention may he made of a few Footprints, elaborately 
carved (B-539). One of these Footprint slabs bears at the bottom a relief of deer with Takra indicntinl 
the Sermon at the Deer Park (SarnSth) flanked by two beautifully posed devotees with joint palms. 

Figures of the Buddha 

_ ,.. Both the s ® ated and standin * ima 8 es of the Buddha figure in various reliefs arc at N gglrjunakonda 
formukted at* r^arSrotZ ^ CatUre ° f stybsdc development and are repetitions of well-defined paucrns 

f ,? n Up ” ght sIab (B ' 40 f ) a re P ,ica of a stQ P a is represented in relief. On the lower part of this 
relief facmg the entrance, stands the Bodhisattva, under a parasol, the right hand bidding a bunch of lotus 
/f/fl-Wu) and the left hand attached to the waist (kati-akmviia). The Buddha as Prim*^ Got-mra vet 
to attain Buddha-hood, though represented at Amarlvati in various scenes from the Life, is not represented 
as an icon m a conventional standing pose, as in this example. Yet this tvpe is no mw 
the local artists but derives its lineage from an earlier type for this figure met with in the Mathura * School 
and is continued m a later example, as we shall see, atGoli. The type is ultimately derimi ^m lotm 

3lS0 1 m ! k - Yet in an ^ cr Bodhisattva 


Yak$as and Devas 

garlands, lyaka-piUars^l^ ZatedIf "? '° n * ! ' ttachcd> 

of a railing, with a gateway indicated by portions of the rails nroiectim. ,f ie architectural setting 

carrying seated lions. A typical relief is cited here fmm km P V 1 * ,n froat * w,th terminating pillars 
compared with the finest example of this class of relief f ag * rjunakon ^ a <*’late XI.) which should be 
XLVII1), which is the finest and the■*" “* <"«• 

K d.y furnished .he .node! copied by inter seniors „ 

groups of flying and dancing i"' T*T* l '"“ i by 

by later sculptors. In their simpler form, this type ofadorinfn Wh ’ ch becomc set formulae imitated 

in their hands vessels (karoti-papi) of offerings, typically illustrate!r T h f RUred aS flying An P e,s - ‘carrying 
(No. 2, .1307, 21-1503). I„ fTf «“ 

by «™*I» » f worshippers. 

•’ m7 29 > P1 * LI ' b * New York Museum Acc. No. 28 J1 -*.'..~..~~ 

AS-llx 
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Amongst these groups of adoring angels, sometimes, three types can be distinguished who are designated 
by three different name, m the Mahftvastu: « (a) Yak ? as carrying in their hands cups (karota^myo 
name Yak jab): <b) Yakuts carrymg garlands (mala dhara nama YakM); (c) Yak ? as who are ever (dancing) 
in ecstasy (soda mam nama i akjah, lit. Yakgas always in a state of intoxication’). In some of the dancine 
adoring angels, in lively poses of twisted limbs, in difficult attitudes of dancing, which figure in some of these 
groups on either side of the drum of the stOpa represented in the reliefs of the upright slabs, one may perhaps 
recognize this type of sadamatta Yak^as. They art groups of Devas and Yak 5 as flying down from celestial 
regions to pay their tribute to the stOpa after it Bias been installed and decorated. Some join their hands 
in adoration, some carry vessels of offering (kaml-pa^ some carry garlands, some, parasols' while the 
goblins, beat the drums and blow conches. ' Their canonical and iconographic sources may perhaps be 
traced in the description of installation and consecration of the stOpa and the attendant ceremonies and 
events given in the Malta vamia which no doubt is based on earlier sources. The shrine described in 
the Mahd vamia, was decorated with the representations of‘thirty-two Devas, thrity-two Princes (?) 
(Kumdriyo), twenty-eight chiefs of Yarns’; above these again Devas bowing down with clasped hands 
(anjali-paggaha Devas) raised over their heads: still higher (other bearing) vases of flowers; dancing Devas 
and chanting Devas: Devas holding up mirrors, as well as those carrying bouquets of flowers 1 
Devas carrying flowers and other Devas under various forms: Devas bearing rows of bows made of jewels: 
and among them (representations of) the ‘Dhamma-cakko’: rows of Devas carrying swords, as also rows 
bearing refection dishes ( pattdham). “Chanting Devas” is a loose translation of ‘turiya-vSdaka-Devata' 
which should be rendered by ‘angels beating the drums’ as we see in the Amarlvati relief.' Anyhow this 
fnotif offers to the carvers of this class of reliefs opportunity to weave (within a cramped space) groups of 
three to seven of these figures, in diverse poses and attitudes, into extremely complicated and admirably 
skilful compositions. At Nlglrjunakcmtja thc«e adoring Yak*a and Dcva figures in each section in ani¬ 
mated groups, from three to seven figures in each section. On the lower parts of these slabs at Amarlvati 
{tide Boston relief and Bezwida relief, B-2) on the portions representing the enclosing wall, on either side 
of the entrance beyond the pillars, figures of Yak§ss and goblins are introduced, the latter carrying trays of 
flowers, apparently, for the use of the pilgrims who will visit the shrine with the usual floral offerings, which 
the urchins playfully hold out over their heads. This formula is repeated on the reliefs at Nlgirjunakonda 
with considerable variations. These groups on cither side of the entrance are represented as flower-sellers, 
as still found in Buddhist temples near the entrance. In some examples (B-405), on this section finely 
posed Yalfipis arc introduced carrying sprays of lotus. 

On another class of upright slabs, sometimes beautifully posed Yak$a figures are introduced 
carrying in their hands watwjar* (JM05), 


At Nlgtrjunaknndd the free fluent style of Amarlvati is fully maintained particularly in devising 
and treating the human figures in difficult complicated and foreshortened poses, and in all varieties of attitudes 
and postures, though the delicacy and finesse, ami the consummate artistry and technique of Am&rivat! 
reliefs are distinctly missing. The relief* arc also somewhat superficial and less deeply cut than at Amarlvati, 
and at times, perfunctory and crude. ‘‘Nlgirjunakonda represents a phase of Amarlvati Art which is, 
perhaps, less perfect and refined, but still full of life and inspiration ”. 4,0 

4a, Mahemm, J, p, to. * 

429, Mahemmto, fh, XXV, pp. M 91. 

4». Vogef Hmktttbt Art., pm,p, 41, 
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VII GOLI 


A group of interesting sculptured panels (a few uprights and several horizontal panels} has been 
recovered from the remains of a stQpa near the village of Goli, in the Palnarf taink in the (hmttir district 
Wdh the exception of two which have been retained near the site, by village-worshippers, all the MalnS 

panels have been removed to the Madras Museum, and have been studied by T. N, Raroauhandran in an 
excellent little monograph well illustrated. r nacnamiran in an 

. .. < f“ be j udgcc | from a rcpiica of the stQ P a »» a c«s*ng slab «'< the niouml which was decorated 

i by these sculptured panels was a comparatively simple and less ornate structure It had of course the 

group of five Syaka-pillars at the cardinal points, the hammika. and the casings round 1’ brsT herek 

Toi«pl*tlon of the Baddba. >ad the Buddha fcd by S U j.,.<» h 

plaques, and could not have com"froiTthl ^me mehm ^'ibe'lhi'd'* uppearlnit like 

Amat&vatl reliefs, both in stylistic oonvenL and “l"hi, t i™' "■ «* 

are the row of Garuda brackets below the friezes and the rnwr nft J * hC mml ,, * ,Mhc!Mrt «•«»«*** 
between the places assigned to different stories. 8 ,bfee r,,sctk “ i uw d as 'partitions* 

v/z., rectangular pilasters wHh kudu ca^tah'^ThrMere^ parti,i<ms ari ‘ '"divided hv a different device, 

but by simple square beams, veTmuch ^ n ”‘ b * «*»«»«« <*««! a brackets, 

The peculiarities seem to suggest a date for these two f * ° A ^ m ' ’ C mf,ilw -’tuu? ”* li,e Western Caves. 
Amaravati. On the other CttrHer ,hatt «* '"««»» «*W at 

ters in a more developed form are ornamented with various^ "“f f N W l,n: * k <»«M. ttherc *h« pilas- 
for the Goli relief a date earlier than IZTrtxCrZZZ™ 01 <, f 0n,ttoM - ,te W™ »« »«««* 
As has been justly pointed out by RaraachaJdra^f<» “!£?. UnderthcpMlfoni ‘* c * k fhvakus. 

oUd ° m ’ * »-*' EizszjEttzr’ k *t°* 

431. RSmachandran, Bulletin, PI X ' ~——-—~~~ .... 

432. Ibid, PI. VII, VIII. ' 

433. Op. cit . p. 41. 

434. Ibid, PI. X. 
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basis of a comparison of the letters of this inscription with those at Jaggayapcta and Amaravati Ranri 
chandrim has assigned the Gob carvings to the third century A.D., which cannot be very far wrong. 

Stylistically, the reliefs at Goli offer very elaborate and spatial dramatic effect. Thus in the scene 
of Buddha’s visit to YaftOdhara, *" spread over along ‘canvas’ YaSCdhara, being posed at one extreme 
end, to winch Rfihula runs to announce to her that his father has arrived, as we see him posed at the other 
end of the picture - the intervening space is filled in with numerous figures, attendants and children running 
about with some cxcit. moot. I his commotion is emphasized by contrast of the sedate indifference of the 
seated figure uf a lady {perhaps Praiflp.ari Ootami, in a justified attitude of injury and resentment for 
YaSiidhura having been forsaken by the Buddha) (Plate XLIX). 

Fven the hackneyed theme of Sujlta feeding the Buddha which is treated similarly at Amaravati 
and other places is here rendered in an elaborate manner with a group of eight figures, most of whom 
are the attendants of Sujata. who help their mistress at this significant service at a critical moment of 
Buddha’s spiritual qurst, some pouring out water for ablution, some fanning him, while others wait with 
the pails and utensils one of which is an elaborate spoon a tumbler with a long arm. 

'I ho scenes of the < 'Itaddanla JlUakn. and the subjugation of Nillagiri, are perhaps less happy 
though the latter depicts a scene <>1 excitement with some realistic effect (Plates L & LI). 

Tit» Mithunas 

I here are throe examples of reproductive couples on the horizontal friezes at Goli, whieh are not 
mechanical repetitions of a set formula and a symbol, but, in two cases at least, receive significant 
dramatic treatment, l he first one, somewhat restrained in grouping, is a conversation piece, a rendering 
of a protestation of love by the finer to her beloved(Plate JJI). The second one, with details of water- 
jar, amt clothes hanging (torn a peg. as signs of happy domesticity, is a scene of offering of a cup of drink(?) 
by the man to the woman (Plate Mil), the third one is a toilet scene, where the man puts on the vermilion 
spot qn the face «»f the lads who critically examines the effect in a mirror held in her hand. It almost recalls 
the story of Sundari am! Manila, as mm by ASvrtghftjtii. ‘I wo of the male figures are dressed in long dhotis 
with elaborate (olds Irk-* those m ifie Buddha figures. 


Minor hgurbs 

I wo other minor figures call for a comment: one, a Nip-attendant, and another, a Yak$i playing 
on the fine: h<uh standing on mah, tax one of which twisfs the fails into a coil to provide a foot-rest. It is 
not easy to explain tin* figure as a single Nlga, standing in an attitude of repose, with a hand supported by 
the neighbouring tie*-. Per bap. the itrksmg jmrtinn furnished a clue to the meaning. The single woman 
figured ig, Wh**' playing oit the vipa e. a veritable Y:ik?ini, a Tree-nymph or slfa-bhafijika, of the Bharhut 
and Slfu'hi type, lacking the slim glare of the A marl vat! types. A Yak?i ‘playing on a vipa (vlpa-vadini) 

435. Ibul ft. St ft, ..■ ~~ - ... 

43fi. Ibid, I*|, VIII, 

437, Ibid, Pt, VI, 
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is rather rare and the only analogous figure that onecancite is the Yaksi figure earning a vin i it Hha t, 
identified by Barua as a Lotus-nymph ( paduma-acchara ), where the Yak*, stands on a lotus anti 
makara as in the Goli example. * * * 

The figure suggests that the sculptors at Goli were maintaining c.mtact w eh the arfistu- tr 

lndia 


The figures of the Buddha and Bodhlsmiva 
The Goh carvings offer some very interesting examples of the representation <,( rtnuai,. -ru 

te in the .**», a new e.™e„< is 

convention ^ver me. within rftKi^??.. t*’^ .. ,l “' let, tt.tn 

the upper part of the well-known casing slab from Aim'rlviiT '** h'* fd,d •’» a R i«c on 

covered by drapery. It is well known from the text nfth both titer shoulders amt upjx-r arms arc 

important personage he has to adjust the drapery so as to hvbwtT * ““.T*?" 3 ‘ I * mtm iH a ‘ w «*««K #n 
images of the Buddha. The passages from thc^cxt’arc cited here - ^ 7* :,S "* ° ,C l nci,ch '»* 

shoulder respectfully bared, and with his folded palms exltti i\ * M ‘‘,' ’V'" 5 ' f " ,m w,fli *""• right 

addressed him in the following verses”.♦« ‘‘With decn cm d To!* , * ort, ‘ thp Rrvm * ld V.ahgisn 
bared to the homage of the L<i, bowed his Zad beSeThl m . • i ‘ T ** M»»«Wer 

1027). Evidences of this enstom ntso ocenr in vntions passnge, ofThe <fl "“ 

their own which does not follmv Sl V ol lt:,vc ^ > a wheme of 

be said to have been ‘influenced’ by either. * Ir,< * UI 1 H 1 iamlhtirrt School, ami cannot 

image of the BodhkiatS undoubtedly suggested by a remarkable standing 

The figure so closely follows the Mathura type drapery rosTeTT «««»*»«, the 11*-whisk. 

Jct^Moascn be „ to , he chisel of a Son,tern scn| plof . ' A 

438. Bureess. Pi vm c:_ r ~ “ -—___ * ' nc * ,ana 


438. Burgess, PI. XLII. Fig. 5. 

439. Rsmachandran, PI. lx, No. 5. 
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441. Sutta-nipata, Vengisa Sum, II, 12. 
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Of a Mathura Sculptor, and one is inclined to attribute this piece from Goli to an artist from Mathura. It 
is quite possible that the embellishments of numerous stttpas on and near the banks of Krishna had called 
for a large number of sculptors and the news of the demand may have induced some sculptors from Mathura 
to come and seek wor k in these Southern centres of Buddhism. Large schemes of religious edifices have 
always helped migration of artists from one centre to another Not that the local craftsmen were not 
equal to the task, hut that extensive and expensive artistic undertaking at a given centre very often attract 
artists from other centres to seek work and patronage at distant places. 

1 he Bodhisattva as such is rarely depicted at the Southern sites and it is quite possible that some 
Southern artists may have carved the figures, following the model of Mathura types. The CudamSni head¬ 
dress, the lotus held aloft in the tight hand, the katihasta pose of the left hand held akimbo against the waist 
are typical peculiarities of the Mathura School. Being unable at the moment to cite an exact prototype 
from any of the Mathura sites, we arc citing here the nearest anaiocue a figure from a series of donative 
couples from a doorjamb in the Mathura Museum. 44 * It is not a Bodhisattva but of the same unmistakable 
type, with the utturlvu (the upper garmetm running round the left shoulder and not tied up round the waist 
as in the Goli Bodhisattva. 

The tv pc of the ft* nlhivittva accompanied by a Yaksa lioltlim' a parasol over His head is an impor¬ 
tant ieonographical literary source. According to the Sutumipaui : u ' “A white parasol was held over, 
the head of the Bodhisattva." 1 his simple white parasol later on developed into elaborate ones decorated 
with golden and silver thieads hung with jewels and pearls as we find in the ApadanaS 44 According 
to the Natuka Sutht , **’ the angels w ho held aloft the parasol in the sky {antalikklw) and plied the fly- 
whisk were invisible to mortal eyes (Ati </m«re mmuru-thuUa-^ahahu ); as we find in many representations 
of the Nativity (e.g., at Nftgftrjnnakottda) the parasol is represented as flanging in thesky ( antalikkhe ) 
without any person holding it aloft. In the worshipers" image, as in the one under discussions, as also 
on various slabs at Amntavati * the holder of the parasol, usually a Yaksp, is represented. A few indepen¬ 
dent stone parasols with donative inscriptions have Ik*cii found from Antarflvati. 44 *’ The gift of parasols 
by pious donors was undoubtedly stimulated by canonical texts promising merits to the donor ofparasols. 
Thus in a passage in the Aptnkmn , it is asserted by a Ihera, that by holding aloft a parasol in the sky sins 
die out. 441 

ft remains to refer to a fine carving of a Nftga, with its scaled body entwined in artistically disposed 
loops (fig. 2b I. I here are one or two pjototypes of this composition m Amaritvati, where two examples 
offer two varieties of the loop, 4 ” ‘Ihr Nftga in this coiled post* of deep attention is a watch, carefully 
guarding, the relics ot the Buddha enshrined in the Dagoba. Similai N^-a slabs have been met with at 
Anttrkdhapura (Abhayagiri Ifitgofuf in Ceylon **'* and prove the intimate relationship of the Amaravati 

School with Ceylon, __ _ 

442. V«ge!, 1*1. If, A. 

445. Smtu mptiiu, KuMti »tm um.t SI, MW*89; " Smntu rkatumt ittutrivum miMmm." 

444. A/Hitbmti. I i!lry\«fi!i,*n, J, l‘t,A gp, 3. 31; '\Sumnmt jukhhi mmvumn rmta-ida-rmmM ca muttetfala-partkkhittam 
thamm tihmtntu mutilutk* " 

445, Sutio nipOti), Sttluka mtut, <<88. 

444. Burst**., PI. XI V, tu 

447, ApaAmu, mutm.i g W, 2; " Pimm hotimapw* kimhus' upatampada: akase ehattan dharentipubba- 

fdUrtflWu" u.hin I'hrfliin ,, , *' 

44#. Fergus*>n, 1*1. XGV, } «g 1 *mt 2; IIuhbssi, p, 93. Fig.21. 

449. Bachhofer, FI. M2. 







VIII rXmareddipalli 

in the ... "' *"••*"». . .WS 

fromMadhira in the Nandigama Taluk in the Krishn^IliMri"! * jl'"' * ^ ,:l a h.i: • » mite, 

stapa at Jaggayyapeta and thorofc^^ t 1 1 r In^?] ^ "> «* Umm 

centmy B.C., and con,inn* * «&, Cp ,1, ”V„'.,''."r’.T.c Vh,‘r!S 

yielded carved reliefs on grey marblcMaUhe ^hcActeS^itc S the, ^ ^ n,i " n h » 

casing slabs in the body of the stOpa, but mne ^n ^hl T* *"*"«*• Ih " e **» 

retaining wall of the stOpa, at the base. These arin^hb,com? 7 Tthe 
of the stupa they decorated, and interspersed with ™r,mw >• r ' >m ' bVi t;arvnJ w,f! > *hc replica, 
are correct portraits of the original, it ought to hive hirf « r FC Ic ^ or v<r, ' ,c ' M ihesc replicas 
of any railing have come to light, tire ***'*" ^ hW " nn remains 

thirty-four upright slabs are damaged or broken at the .inner Anvhms mmt of the 

which though broken across is comparatively in tact wtihltJh ‘T “ " *‘ n,y H,,r pm ' c * Nrt - 1 
aU the glory of its details, the Madras Museum niece f, 1 pa ‘”‘ i a ! ,hr h V- ,f «T»«Hhich j n 

festoons. The shoulder of its drum is crowded with d-mcimr |) AnUf ' Vilh >*' ?'**’• *ham>vi hmn' - , 
with its neck decorated with an elaborate garlLd Ld its w il ^ ""‘/“T »” *"»’*hip *hr dUpa. 

5 SJ* centre of ^ich stand the row of five ‘S ’I ium '**«+™*n 

of the Bodhisattva seated in rajaltlastma, with his head fies .'»’«* ■!!* *',* "* ‘t'** ftvukajnilarm the image 

worshipping «•»»*. * _ Md ^ ™.. -* - 

nlytreated. Beyond the limits tfthe S^on^^ # v l,a : * ml '''WwIm! sunuiM- 

BuddT S n rCe ° ther dama « ed upright slabs at tht meats ate two pairs of 

Buddha, Buddha m meditation, and Buddha preaching and L. . 1 ^ Ce " ,re ' Hvw " f ,ht * **«»<»'*>« 

On the narrow stelae of which a few fr ~ 

b a 831 Cmpty ^ with represented in several slabs, 

pillar, flanked by riders on lions A verv “ rmoun,ct! h y « ftllar »! I ire’ and , lo»«w»iir*l 

f NSIaeiri <° (uf "P>t«,„ing 
•ed no, by a symbo, bn, by a bg“ ”“ - »«--»£. JlSS.tXS 

Horizontal reams 
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I, caimi'l be Pnisctciji!'). visit 11,c King after he descends from his elephant is represented as taking off 
his crown and jewels. On the intervening compartments are the usual mithunas. P das taking off 

The olher bean, is e,„ up i„„, , w „ paneis divided by a mithuna on one of which is the Buddha 
preaching, and. on the other, a scene m a royal apartment with playing musicians seated on the fi^r 

On the re, .liras of panels depicted on the upright slabs, there are several illustrations of new stories 
not represented on the reliefs at Amarttvati and the other sites. siones 


I'KiURIiS OP THE BtlDDHA AND OTHER IMAGES 

_ , '° n scvcraI c ’ ft,K s!ahs :lr «several miniature representations of the standing Buddha (Photo No 232 

236) with some nove poses, as for instance, the left hand, which is usually held aloft carrying the end of the 
garment, is pJaw! M<.w thr h«a,t, showing a deviation from the canonical prescription. There are several 
seated images (B-229 235. 242 245 247) some with the gesture of preaching, others in the pose of yog**™ 
with the hands joined on the lap (245) (fig. 27 & 29). There is a curious seated image (flanked bv two 
worshipping figures) which seems to represent some personage other than the Buddha (255) as the fiaure is 
made to wenr jewels. ’ 6 

There art two larger representations of the preaching Buddha in two upright slabs (Photo No 254 
260) in one of which both the shoulders are covered by drapery. ' ’ 

A very late image (Photo No. B-237, Plate LIV & Fig 30) bears a donative inscription in Sanskrit 
which has been ascribed to the eighth century A.D. It records the consecration of the image of the Lord by 
a Srainapa, named Rlhnla, a disciple of Aiarya Dharmmadeva, a favourite disciple of Acarya Sakatayana 

(Mm$$hymnlU 

(I) Smut Ararvti Muumlyayamsyapriya-myasya Acdrya (2) (Dha)rmma-devasya tisyena Srama- 
neka Rahuhnu tthiwuvaiti. (.1) Prutima prafiffapitB sarvva satvdnamanuttarayi. (4) Avapafaye yadattra 

Pupyam mnmm aiitvit'XuH^fmy(L* w 

The image is of some monographic interest as on the parasol there is a seated figure of the Buddha(?) 
protected by Muculmda with a lump nearby, which must have some symbolic significance. 

The estimated date of the inscription on the pedestal in front of the effigy of the danapati, as also 
other records, suggest that Buddhist culture has been persisting in the Kristna District well into the Pallava 
epoch. The Buddhist figures from Kalihiuujam with affinity with the Plla School, of course, carry the 
history of Buddhism in the South to the twelfth century. 

On the basi't of the estimated date of the Brlhmi epigraphs found at Rttmareddipalli, the reliefs 
from this site have been dated about the second century A.D. 451 But the stylistic considerations with 
many icomtgruphu, deviations appear to suggest a date in the early part of the fourth century A.D. 

450. J.A H R A,*i. hiK |o>m, P.m I, p, ftj. ~~~ ! 

431. A.R A S., \H2h.V, p tM, m. 
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IX. MINOR SCULPTURAL REMAINS FROM VARIOUS SUES 


Allure (c. 175—200 a.d.) 


Tfl ?? S . Slt ®’ a ^ out five mil es from Yerrupalem (on the Bezwada-Hydcrabad Railway) in the Nandi, 
gam Taluk m the Knstna District, has yielded remains of a stupa which was mice' dZrLl Zk 
casing slabs. An inscription from this site recording a gift to m wi of « ., „ . ’ f «ct *»r.*tcd with 

Seliya (Purva iailiyas), written in a script resembling those of the records «f Vaift <1 4'l WikarnU I*** *** kT” 
assigned to about the second century A.D.<« J h bilateral It, has been 

' ThC SitC hES yidded a few scu,ptured fra « mcnts and « damaged figure of the Buddha ; 

w ^~ 5 f a,‘ h : “« **“ <* "•* - * 

’ W : b y ‘3S‘^°S iV '“ r0llWil, '“ C ' i “ 0f bu* Kp .,. w 

• ^ . Brawad, Mtanra -"(Rat,*LV)." 11 ’™ a " d lrfl hand “ 0|1 f “l rowing, now in (he 

Buddha-pXda (400-500 a.d.) 

the Andhra Desa appears to havrstemmed^th^tide^of BuddWsm wh^ hh^f Bnhmmk cuUurc in 

the third century B.C. to about the e^^f thefowth^ntury^A f 8 ^** un ' n<erru B ?cd «mm from 

are clearly recorded in the sculptured monuments of ? ° f Wh ‘ Ch tbe * uccwiv « developments 

junnkonda, RtttnareddipttHi JGot!. S '' «*>"•«■»-. *««*- 

appears to have died of exhaustion with the monuments of rlliV f VC ° f * cu, *‘ , “ re ‘ h *‘ represents, 

marble rehefs appears to have abated about the beginning Jr it* Ihc dcmaml for decorating stQpa* with 
records of sculptural activity in stone during ,‘J' ES rf 1 £“/° U ? 1 “ nl “ ry - Wc ’“«• »*«*>«. »» 
wojahp however did not die out altogether^ is „“eS bv EE5 ?*"“*; «■ »»ddhi« 

in the British Museum, London,) recovered by Sewell *”“*** of,he 8utJdh « (now 

the Knstna District (Plates LVI & LVII). According to v!«2Lf”?/™? 1 « «»««« «* Buddhavtwi in 
^-to^ Thepoupofthcscimag^^^ 

452. Madras Govt, fyigraphlsts' Report, 1924, p. 3 --------— ^ * , 

453. A.S., Photo No. B-215. ,P 3 * '- 

454. Op. cit. No. B-219. 

455. H.F.V.I., 1911, p. 180. 

456. H.F.A.I., 1911, p. 180. 
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(a) Two heads of images of the Buddha; (b) Upper part of a seated (?) image of the Buddha; 
(c) Three standing images of the Buddha (figs. a,b,c). 

The style of two of these images is closely related to the Gupta Buddhas, with folds of drapery 
entirely eliminated; while the third one (fig. 31) bears on the draper faint lines indicating folds. 

An unique fragment of bronze figure coming from some unknown site from the Andhra country, 
though Saivite rather than Buddhistic in its iconography, appears to carry the traditions of Andhra Sculpture 
to about the middle of the sixth century. It is an isolated specimen and cannot be related to any definite 
cultural area. 457 


RXmatirtham 

On the hills of Durga-kondn and Gurubhakta-komja in the village RSmatirtham (8 miles from 
Vizianagaram) in the District of Visakhapatnam extensive ruins of a Buddhist monastery used perhaps by 
a sect called ’the Hill Community’ (saila sangha)and perhaps patronized by a king of the name ofSiva(maka) 
Vijaya-rija(as recorded in a fragmentary inscription on some clay seals) have been discovered. 

The only piece of sculpture that this site has yielded is a standing figure of the Buddha of which 
the head and right arm are missing. 4,,t 

SxumiNpAM (e. 800 - 900 a.d.) 

In order to complete a general survey of Buddhistic Sculpture in the Andhra country reference 
may be made to the late MahnyBnwf sculpture recovered from the remains of a Buddhist monastery and 
brick sttlpas (perhaps of the eighth century) at ftllihundam, a village on the south bank of the river 
Vamiadhfira, in the Srikakulam District. Various MahRyBnist images of about the ninth or tenth 
century A.D. have been discovered representing Murid, Bottdfmattva, Tara, and Avalokitesvara. They are 
unrelated to the AmarRvati School and, as suggested by Longhurst, “the sculptures came from the 
North". 4 « 


457. Bronze figure of k*va (7), ffinufi Kerningum Museum, London, No. I.M. 300-1914, 

458. A.R.A.S,, imil. W XI.HI. i t*. J. 

459. A.R.A.H., J W»20, pp, M to 38. 








X ARCHITECTURAL DATA 

In the numerous story-telling reliefs on the sculptural decorations «,f the Andhra -,m tm we wt 
very interesting glimpses into cities, palaces, forts, their buildings, gateways, rampart',, towns. 
pillars, walls, temples, shrines, stQpas, chaityas and various forms of structures ami immcromarclutHiurii 
details, evidently borrowed from contemporary building practices. In add.fmn to >rpm rnf,m«ns 
of cities, and their buildings and palaces, various architectural details are introduced as settings !»r demntive 
frameworks of the series of panels m order to distinguish them into different sections. And. lastlv w hive 

thC 8trUCtUreS 0f thC 8a ™" >din ® (prSkaras) and emMbshmenKof 

on th!^i ^ ^ f' C ^ Itrav ! s ’ ^ice-stones or beams, and the medallions or tomb* I inm-mims) 

.^ a rs. and cross beams of the railings. These details offer valuable information and data brnrine 
on the history and development of Indian Architecture during four centuries from at lead the stvuml nntury 
B.C. to the second century A.D. The architectural details available on the reliefs at BhBrhtit Sahchi and 
Mathura adtmrably studied by CoomUraswamy,^ indeed, provide correct and imm'tmu dala 
materials for the study of contemporary architecture; similar details and data have been provided on the 

^tS“ofSSst Wh,Ch b J y add t0 OUr knOWledge “ f »^itec«»ra. h Z f Lit t 

and can only be treated here in a summary manner. 8 " ^ ‘ ^ ‘° P,C demanthi ‘ monograph. 

Bhattiprolu, Jaggayapeta, AmarXvatI 

period (c. 200—50 B.C.) offer^five complete'exmnnles^n^ 0 * Ji ! gPya|Kta and Amatgvati of the archaic 
of which at least five are so-called carvatid nillZTi ! • Vari ° US fr,1pmcnt * “ r "presentations of pillars**! 
of the columns standing tST!"? T? “ f Yak ** ** Yak,* on the shafts 

Asokan type, and are mounted on the too bv addnr^H P - a s of ! lc P lHar6 COfwi ** ^ upturned lottuc* of 
similar motifs on piBars in ^ 'M'"' h " W ' 

(kalaSas), decorated with lotus-petal motifs As will amv» h f ° f * lC piJ,an !trtf in the ! 'on» «'f jars 
figures (Figs. 32 to 34) the ^ ^ imd th * «««•«**• 

stylistically much earli r than7? !T Bhftrhut ’ Md ** Yak,i »*« 

of the pillars (sometimes Thc *»*«'« ***** ™* R«errn 

of Cave Architec ture, and certainly ante-Ste theL by TSitlTrv^ ^ "*** * rchaic tkm Ihc I ,iIl,irs 

st --- 

■ 462. Konkalltila, Bachhofer, Vol. II. PI. 73 , 
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Two other fragments of the same period 4 « illustrate (Plate LVIII) two kudu-windows ( vatapana, 
bay-windows) of the so-called horse-shoe shape, one revealing the bust of a woman peeping through the' 
opening, and anothei, a line s&lu-bhaftjika of the Iree-nymph (Vfk§aka) type (related to analogous types of 
SHhchi) which Coomaraswgmy assigns to 2(X) A.D., but which must be much earlier in date. The gavdksa- 
nichc enshrining the figure based on two dwarf kalafias (Plate L1X) appears to be an early ancestor from 
which later forms are derived. 

One of the fragments f rom Jaggayapeta 464 (Plate LX) gives a replica in low relief of an almost 
complete Buddhist relic Shrine in three stories, with bay-windows ( vatapanas ), with a barrel roof of the 
gaja-pf?tba type, mounted with four kalaias (spires). 

We have in these replicas very interesting and authentic records of religious architecture current 
about the second c>* Huy B.C. 


AmarXvati 

We have, of course, numerous replicas in relief of stQpas of different periods, in archaic and simple 
forms, and later forms with decorative embellishments and casing slabs of various motifs, of which typical 
examples are cited here. An interesting replica of a stQpa, with a devotee approaching the stQpa and entering 
through a gateway (tftiapu) in front, is illustrated, here, from a well-known relief from AmarSvati. 463 This 
seems to suggest that one or other of the stQpas of Andhra must have had a gate of wood, if not of stone, 
and the forms of this gate (of which numerous examples occur in the AmarSvati reliefs) offer interesting 
variations and developments of the &Rfichl toranas, and they must therefore belong to a period after 50 B.C. 
JouvaiU' Dubn’utl has suggested a conjectural restoration of the main stQpa at AmarSvati, 466 which visualizes 
the architectural splendour of the design of its builder, which is reproduced in a drawing (Fig. 35). 

To about the same date appears to belong a very interesting relief in replica of a pillared temple 
' of the circular type tu'turu ?), surrounded by a railing and covered by a dome ending in a spire, with three 
projecting windows on the dome, and two on the entablature, Tie replica occurs on a lower fragment of 
a pillar. **’ It is a very peculiar type which has not survived in actual remains, and is, therefore, a valuable 
document of the Indian Architecture of the early period. Of a three-storied palace {tri-bhumlka prasada) 
with towers, an interesting glimpse is afforded in another fragment from AmarSvati. 468 The towers are 
exquisitely proportioned, and the terminating tower lends an imposing grace to the whole structure, the 
lower part of which is missing. 

The coping-stone of a rut! ^ „|rm very elaborate presentation of the outskirts of a City, with 
gate-house, surrounded by a brick-wall, above which many storied buildings and towers raise their heads. 

463. Burg™, PI. XUV. \ XUX, 7, 

464. m, n. I V. 2, 

465. Ml, »1 XI l K Tup. , , Jt 

466. *T.‘A,uhit«m»ie d'AiiMitvitU" tlulkHn J/AModatkm Frmcabu f>w Amis de LXJrfent April, 1931 

467. Burgess. PI. Xt.V, 1, 

468. Jbbl,, M XIII. 7. 
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On the same relief is a beautiful Bodhi-Tree shrine (Bodhi-ghara) with towers of bay-»imtow%( Ww-/w* B / ara ) 
on either side resting on long pillars. . ■ 

'■ rt;/t * 

’ v' A somewhat analogous shrine ( Bodhi-ghara ) with an open courtyard in from, bored••» h v ,. vo 
projecting towers and an entrance gateway on the side, is glimpsed in a medallion from im.-aut M 

(Plate LXI). There are five kalaias or chudas on the main structure, which probably sink atr that ;i o a h l v 
shrine. There are peeping heads visible through the openings in the towers which *.nryr s that if a tWo . 
. storied structure. Another very interesting Bodhi-ghara of the circular type has been skilfully rec mvtnic- 
ted by CoomEraswamy 471 from a fragment from AmarEvatf. 471 


Two very interesting types of two-storied structures {dvi-hhumika) arc given in another coping- 
stone. 473 The one on the left is a simple rectangular structure supported by pillars, enclosed by pierced 
rails of the usual type (Fig. 36), while the one on the right is a barrelled roof structure in two stages the 
sides being faced with kudu-window forms (Fig. 37). * 

Gate-towers of the cities frequently occur, and CoomKnm aim has identified the city < f K t>*inlra 
in a scene illustrating the Distribution of the Relics 474 and the city <>r Benares in n relief illustrating the 
Chaddanta Jataka. 73 Both the cities have characteristic moat-walls in bricks, circular in shape, evidently 

round the boundaries of the cities. 

■ t;r-, , . < " 

- r * u 

Various types of assembly-halls and pavilions are glimpsed in several of the reliefs. 474 Thcv 

SI 1 ?? 81 str " ctures with flat roofs in double string-courses, occasionally decorated with replicas of 

renreLn^m ^ SU 5 P ° rted by f U *? (F,gs ‘ 38 to40 ^ ^ are ««*>* analogucn to similar structures 
represented m the frescoes of Ajanta. 

These waisSlor^r^ 8 f ^ Ud !T' frc< l ucnt,y > «K‘ir»ng in domestic scenes, 
these walls with sloping roofs are frequently introduced m perspective views, to divide different scenes 

Theif^rTilhnf L° f ff e SamC St0ry ’ and IaBd a pecuiiar scnsc of rolism «K» vividness to the narrations, 477 
. .. ., ^ n °®® r v f c ^ P 7< l uant contrast to the fluid lines of the curves of the teeming human figures 
mechdllT^nt delimited by the partition walls. At Nagirjunakmuja they me used formally as 

*1 hatchoi structures of various'types 

* f *>' >*4 » * 

ln “PI”'P»noril«wcl|.l„„w„ NKIaftiri 
the P } ^ WhCh ' oma,M of “» <»«?»■'*«) lean, .re .wrtootmg In 
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The numerous casing slabs, exquisitely carved, offer abundant materials for the study of architec¬ 
tural forms, principally of dm c»mp«*sii»R elements. For, the reliefs, here, do not give us any representation 
of complete buildings or temples such as offered by the Amarivati reliefs. What are represented in these 
reliefs are pavilions, quadrangles and walled enclosures (anga*as), typical pavilions (vimana) functioning 
as assembly-halls, and consist of vertically composed roof-units supported by pillars. The cornice moul¬ 
dings sometimes terminate in a decorative kudu-face and are sometimes decorated with miniature reliefs 
of kudm* to punctuate the monotony of long mouldings. The leading architectural motifs on these late 
Andhra reliefs consist of pillar., pilasters ami columns of diverse shapes and patterns. The Eyaka-pillars 
have been already referred to. < k/fagonal pillars with lotus bosses of the AmarEvati type, here,' degenerate 
into summary forms *•!' pilaster., and are used not functionally but as decorative frameworks for the panels. 
Of functional pillars u ■>}» dwarf i.r/oimhasex amt amalaka capitals terminating in small spires of compressed 
crescent gavakfas, drnvrd from the earlier uititpamu, various types and patterns are met with, as supporting 
roofs, cornice and moulding-. ami are frequently used as decorative frames for the story-telling panels. 
Typical patterns arc cited m tire drawings (Figs. 41 & 421. 'I he architectural device of dividing walls some 
times survives in developed I'mim, with bundled top faced on either side by kudu-decorations, with elong¬ 
ated spires, 4 ” from winch an rsample is cited here (Fig. 43). 

A developed vouatit.n of this rlnnent of architectural structure is provided by a series of monu¬ 
mental pillars in the form of an elaborate pillar or vimana, on which sometimes sEla-bhanjika dolls are 
introduced ami which are utoimtrd by enlarged kudu-faced capitals with long spire. Sometimes these 
are compressed into dwarfish bmm, of oblong shapes, the figures on the facade being replaced by floral or 
geometrical designs. 

Two very typn ,t! hon/mital decorative frte/es frequently occur as framework of the panels. One 
consists of a series of undulating lotus leaves unanged between meandering tendrils. Another variety of 
this type of horizontal ftumrwotk comnts of lotus-draped floral decorations alternating with bosses or 
flowers of which various venom* incur. 

The Napatjumikniidu reliefs arc somewhat poor in evidence of actual architectural structure, 
though it is quite possible that the varum elements of architectural constructions cited above may have 
been borrowed from actual rsamples m contemporary building activity. 

Various stupas were undoubtedly constructed and decorated during the third century A.D., for 
which replicas of various types may be studied on the reliefs illustrating the stQpas. 


470. Ibd., PL XVIII, 2. ~~ ~“ 

472' STST* Art ’ 11 a CXXXII, Fig. 34 , 

473. Burgess, PL XX, 2. 

474. Ibid., PI. XXV, 2. 

475. Ibid., Pl. XXVII, 2. . . 

476. Ibid., P. XXVII, 5. 

477. Fergusson, Pl.LXV. 

478. Buigess, PL XXVII, 1. 


Monumental or memorial pillais < Jharmrm-Mumbhai) carrying effigies of lions or wheel and other 
symbols sometimes figure m these reliefs. 47 ” 

Gou 

As compared with thr yields of the other sites, the reliefs from Goli offer very few new data for 
archite cture. The dividing walls in v ruder and simpler form s, and sometimes in perspective view, are 

479. Lugiwra MwiwirakS). I*i XXKV.fi. .™ — 

4», UM,, H, XU'. 
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repeated on the reliefs here , 481 An interesting structure in reed rcprcsrnttnr .1 pr,in in «• ifh wicker¬ 
work walls with a door and a spiral capital occurs on the Vessantara Jlltaka relief.On the same relief 
the ‘grandfather panel’ is given in an architectural setting which has sunned m mans I.drr median ;d con¬ 
structions. - In the SaSa Jstaka scene 483 a peaked tower, similar to AnwSvati r* ample., 1. introduced tn 
suggest the outskirts of a city. 


481. Rsmachandran, T. N. Bullettn, PI. I. 

482. Jbid., PI. VI. 

483. Ibid., PI. XI, 10. 


'd.Mi'i; AND DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 


I i t * 

Us’ UK 

t :-a\v 

A 


\\ c N ■! 1 1 > 

! h * *1 i* 1 


1 1 1 ‘.m ti Lk ' rmtjemiy very scanty information relating to 

<■, d , nt >ia I D ctma for the study of the actuality of daily life 

-a* ; , sis u| ?datnre are full of such details. On the monuments of 

* iii" -‘hu 1 nmvMim' items of furniture. Fortunately, the monuments of the 
, 1 , b d ' at , iH data am this aspect of contemporary life. 


1 M, 


4 hi' 


I-- i' 


!’ ! 1 


M 

had 


■if c an is culled mmtdis 4m are referred to . 485 BuddhaghO§a glosses 
aaaiMinf ..meaning, thereby low seats, as, according to the Paciktiya 
a the use of the Bftikkm is limited to eight ‘great* inches. In 
;/ u< uinietidec! as a proper seat for kings, because of its height . 487 
i ifoiiu *0. ‘.*d! * of ho<hI and prnhahly means that the frame was of wood and 
M u h La \. *u V' f Hhys Davids I as we find in various examples on the Andhra 
, .4 1 imt! divans, throne* and other seats, which frequently figure in the 
rebels. Hr seard Brnbm ♦ v Lin a irfiicwmfnl by a figure, or a symbol) and various kings, queens and 


50 can 
Vm/Ld nil sea' 

(ifjth), tin- h<m>h 

ri;L 7 »msi < mmi- mn , da ’ 
“It is fhmc saul U* hr ;a *• L 
the seal ui mneia ala 
reliefs. ‘1 hro .*m . 


re tie is. * m ^m • v. * mmi' << * - -• * *" *■»■*^ * 

disfiuj'iiishi >.l [viviai; 1 " .o- m.H"ihiy lepres'mted on elaborately designed and carved scats decorated 
wth various mortis. Ur i,r! ts iK-ihap-. the chair with ctookul legs ‘like tlwt of a crab* ( kulira-pnda). m 
with semi. .inil.it iv, f 1,!, ,T si m p.ouvtmp sides. Herns appears to derive these types of thrones 
fiom Hellenist h .om- .• . tun mm.s v 'tit 1 lab-hke feet are nut with in very early Pali texts. 489 The type 
must, theie* t. •, in' " • . He! "-v not born used from any extra-Indian sources, and must have been 
in us* in th- lams 1 ritar !<v * to the I’allava period, as similar thiones with supports imitating 
the lips ol uni'imi • toon ,• o, m mi tie-1< |a<- rotations of seal. nfl.ittr' <••>!•. fh <! Pallava King Simhavi§hnu 49n 
Setter, uui -.’H 1 »’■ is |u, t'O’.urrww, mah<i-stir mu) «ue prohibited (pativirato) to the 

dhikki) .' o'M.Vr ", o.-f'.t to p.dhnko a settee, or a divan, with animal figures carved on the 

Minin r. ton 01 Ho. mrim o 'hr Hmldtia i, H*pi* soused sutllmlhstlly »»n reliefs at AmarSvati 

:mt | Hnuoa... 5 ' U it. • ,u on t hr ones with !e»t* of nmntai. Similarly on one or two reliefs at 

, ! , ,,<1 . -I ■ flu 1 i. ■ ... r- ‘.eateti on bon thtnneslSihasmt, Simhasmui, with legs m 

tile toil,I -,>t rla." ,1. !M \ t 1 to I'Mimr 1 '' 4 the use of a ptillattko was p.rmittcd to the 


4 M. ALh IM y * 

m thflhi A1 nit « I u» \ dh j Uii, 1 

4Wf, ?i V , f , ', t ’ 1 jU' 1 ^ ** r “ 

4 M 7 uh , / ' 1 1 » / *• * IH 

\,¥a i¥i / 'I 1 , ■ 

48 f, t illiHk HfV % « 4 . Wf / it ! ' ‘ ^ H it -Jv 

|| Kir4)tM M"*/ ‘ Id ‘-v - * s 4 .1 S M(.m)ir42f)h dj D* 

411 , SuvunyU- i nt-i-oiiii i. j>. H f... • * tut r&rm thaptm ” 

mt. Hu ,v,w h 14 L ' I' 1 , 1 

4 ^ 1 , t utm* - f 1 i) . Id <1 rh, . 'u 

m, iumalh 
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order, if the animal figures were broke" off. This is confirmed bv BuddhaghOsa A mi . hrr . . 

These low seats are called diminutive asamiika, with short levs ml ’ T 

Wn g and atoned for ,hc use of Ihu wJZ ^vZ , "l ■ ' ' 

asandi is allowed if the tall legs are cut down. 4 ’ 7 This is confirm# t h„ t» i n , A ! ■ 

seats frequently figure on the reliefs from AmarSvati < Fist 4K \ k * , H “‘ ’ h f U ' * ih " >"» 

of the chair and the supports on eito sidT cS n L th « Me * ttr back 

these seats pre designed in oblong sizes to provide for kinns ind tr K i"nm of 

Bedsteads are sometimes met withV rihe e XiSruXri!it ,,ml ‘?7 * r lT nf 
compared with analogous examples from Gmdhlra SV,* ht ^ ,nQ lb«e may be 
or maha-iayanas, referred to in the texts. On the has s oft luJriri f T^ ^ ^ i ‘ ,rn,,v w r »**>r*m 

patterns of legs, produced by turning Dr Slomunn hJ of fhr m-mhlmi-s of these 

• W,... chairs have 7".. " 

frequently occur. A special form of the latter is in the sham of •»„ , , T h ;m,j sr -' ,l "» ? 't«oH 

decorated and sometimes provided with a circular back * W,X Xr k til ' T*"™'' Fhlh " m * l y 
with on these reliefs. 303 " itkctwork tables and *c«ts are also met 

“•' 1 r" rh! ..»'• *«*««* fern 

be the ancestor of revolving chairs of modern times The hcdsteidi ^ *' <H * h " h «*»!*»« «o 

made of wood, is sometimes represented as in the scenes of thJ n.1'T T’' h u>k,tt •**">>. ««denfly 

«"*•“ Wickerwork tables (which are .S ^"bv^le ?' ..* ml ™ 

scene of Casting of the Horoscope. J w N "' ,h ' r " '"*»> mtb» 

large enough to sea, groups „f pen ^.et tim™.”"' 1 <*»*. in 

has efflgtes of hons for legs. » Lionets (sihgtel, ““7! , «* «> >>fthe llttthlha 

the lion-throne of “Nissanka Malla” J '° found at r>«u ‘ ^ arc rc ^ rft?t * *n the "Hut 

stone-lion, larger than life-size. 3 ” onnaruwa, is m.t a throne but an actual 

496. S \^aVL, 149^’ *’ * 8 ’ ‘ ,palIanka *“ vtie bhlnditva pari bhuftjintm... •• 

497 . Ibid. II, 169 , no. 

499. Fergusfom RLX’and *** *« pmSmqUm .... * 

500- Fergusson, PI. XXVIII. 

3ol. Illustrated London News, 6th cw i ou ««. 

502- Fergusson, PI. XCV, 2 Burgess ’PI XXXI 6°°’ ,W4 ’ 

503. Fergusson, PI. LXXII, Fig.* ’ ' XX * 6 

504. A. S. Photo No. B-359. 

505. Ibid. Photo No. B-440, 

506. Ibid. Photo No. B-409. 

508. Spr^b^™'" W P1 - XXV1 ^ XXXtX. 

509. Mahavarhsa, XXV 9$ 

E >. Ca. footnote. 


IA mu nil SIH.V ITRNmW: AND DOMESTIC appliances 


At Goli, a few seats with concave posts occur on some of th 
also in some reliefs in .lava, where they probably migrated from AmarSvatiW# 7? tyP ® ° fSeatS occurs 
covered with on dm ms and cowrlels. 5 ” Although various Pali texts ph'h ,,.°/ th ® Se , atS are sometimes 
Bnd prohibit the use of a l, ntanners ,,f 1“.^?° 7,' Br ^“‘ S “"« 

whether made ot wool or silk, cotton or of hair {etmako cittika nam, ^ ^ cusjnons (atthev-ako, 
tamU rkanUt-hmi), the Huddh.i is frequently represented in the Andhra relic’ff 13 ™ lka ’ tuika ’ vikatuka > '<ida- 
Memoirs. PI. XiVm e; PI. XX»M). Pven cm empty^ <L ? n8h ^ 
frequently piau-ti If ip. 5i). This occur, sevenS Les ^ C “'7™ a / C , 

Sometimes, the wttls ..r cusliions are liceonttctl with tasrels and fringe, Cnshmn, N 7 85,J i U "^akonda. 

placed on low „„„ and stools. I ritmgola, cushion, with bosre, S“, tiM „„ .S'Z $ ° 6 ^ ma! 
of the Omsetsi..,, Of King Kappim.n. nos«.s, tot etttmg on the floor, occur m the scene 

Ci ( tin? latter i)f prirnitivc *•» *tr& «... , 

as in the 1 'esxtmf : jni Juuih ' m Cioli 1,7 and also at Ainarlvati *«« But the °“ ^ reliefs g 

vehicle is fitritished fry »wn r ,mpkw of 'aerial chariots* (vimanm) in which tL Bodhisattv^rscends'from 
the Tu ? ita Heaven in the Nativity scene described in the NKfamKaiha.™ char o 

represented in a tehrf a, Amaravati and also at Nlgiqunakon#. A very elaborate form of these typ 
ol vehicle ^ancestors of later forms of sihikm) (Kctirs on an AmarSvatl relief of which Coomlns-m™ 
has given a reetmsfruefed drawing. 7 


(,f ,n,m "' !tcw *‘ of furniture, various vessels, pots ,md caskets are represented ttaoorale 

types are met with m the KeboHMskrtv, some of elegant shajxis Md ornamentations. In some of the mithuna- 
scei.es otrnr earthen water vrwh <A«4ri,i-j ; ,rh while a winejar is represented on a relief from Nlttriuna- 
konda. Sacred jam and anoinhng vessels filial with water of auspicious symbolism (pQrna-ghata) and also 
vessels and chalices carrying sjnays of flowers, 3 ” have been already referred to. They are frequently 
represented with sprays of blossoming lotuses, with their drum decorated with festoons. Cups and 
goblets or various shapes are met with in the mithunas and other reliefs. A large pitcher (bhrflgara) for 
the tuicrcd bath of flic twwlv bom babe occur* several times in the Nativity Scene (Plate LXIII), 

fH other domrstu items, mention should be made of ptign on the walls for hanging dresses 
and clothes known under the name «f mtga i/uUm or hmti-Uuhta, originally, actual elephant-tusks, occur 
in some of the m.fhmin s* **itrs, to suggest the atmosphere of happy domesticity. A pole carrying a 
standard is «ro in the relief dh.Mr.dmg the f'ttmu Awdina.™ Trays, dishes, platters and other recep- 
acks of food and wickei woik flowct bnskrtn frequently occur on these reliefs 

512 . Ilwtgevi, PI X\M. o, Ingwwn, n LXitt. :* .. ... . 

513. Urukmti/altt Sum, I, J* 

514. I.wnghwsl, SUnmn m.. »*! XXJX-b, 

sis, fM. n xi vita 

51ft, It,id PI XXV t 

517. Rs»n»t toiuti.w t tJ, thdieim, l‘i V. 

511. It. XI Ilf, ! 

5tf. Rhys J>4vi<h, lhd!fo>i thrift smm, rdilwn, p. 150. 

sm KmtL i tm«m, ie Ml frt r a hy Rtm as 'tiokkn Mantitm*. Nidlna Katha text, 85 th para. 

Sf. Mtthtiturim, XXX, ‘at, jwpfa,pmn,t yAu/a. 

522. Hmgtnifsi, Mrtn->„< tm PI XXXV.b, 



XII. THE SO-CALLED FOREIGN INFLUENCES ON THE AMARAVAII SCHOOL 


_ ° r n ,* he A basis of the h , eav y foIds of drapery met with in the earlier examples of the p r the 
B uddha of the Amaravati School, classicists have conjectured influences from the (iindhar,, 
which the drapery is treated in heavy folds. In a group of comparative diagrams assembled „» fh ‘ 

8 PlatCS 4 i ! a eaS /- t ° ■ reaIise that the AmarHvati » substantially dilfrreiit from that of the 
xandhara m many details of its iconography and there is no substantia! evidence to bu.ld a thcorv 7f 

"j7 n “ S ', ^ S ... we have dcmonstra ted elsewhere, 5 « by relating the old texts of the Buddhist lewmh 
mth their plastic illustrate, m the Andhra reliefs that the details of the legends and their knn irfnW 
and compositional formula differed fundamentally from those followed hv the masons of Ggndhflra 
Aprtori the Gandhara models could be of no use to the Andhra artist* r „i , V , 1 * 

zr**** £•**>? <r 

the left-hand H and Thh ° f " K f ™ , “ l >*"’'« WJ ««y hy 

Northern. The peculiarity occurs on ,’M* tmm «* 
130 A.D., 3M f r „ ra wi 4 , „ r from “ ”L A T" " * c N *,»■ 

by Amaravati sculptors. 8 pecirocn, it may have been, wigm.d!>, borrowed 

the other hand, he .iriTtil Sc^be ' dZ^ .‘P” *" b "' rewl f "™ <>» 

fetched from Mathura.” 525 As we have shown «,„♦ o, If*® ,d> * bew tcjuceiitationv were 

type from Mathura but borrows one or two peculiarities *« } °“! bem ^ptor does not born m any particular 
to as local mannerisms, and whtehto thdr,*^ ndS 5 a k fed **»»«, pceult arities, which are adhered 
Bachhofer appears to insist on the data of the rwl!li« d |# 8t,n8 r'u* St)Ulf,cr " tyr* *»*»» «he Northern, 
bare as a foundation for Zp£2l «£E * * ^ thc Utuhilia being left 

as a social convention when^M^^n ^addres^ S another man - ier k f lcavi,,B ,hc Hfd,t shoulder uncovered 
custom is invariably honoured. I^^ti^ ^ *.f the prc,lchin **H*. where this 

shoulders are covered. This appeara to bddIv toX*V^! ” tbe . SC8led Mathura examples, «* both the 
which both the shoulders are draped {Fk 52 and a 8ttrv,v,n !* the Andhra School in 

-- (Flg - 52 • nJ S3 >- A “ ”“P <ion appears in ,wo of >he three seared 

5» ih'itoTsriaM.ro'.'saisjr 

. iota. Vol. I, p. U2. 

526. OP.cit. 


’’ !!!! ' " ,N,mwi * ON t«» amarXvatI schooi. 95 

BuddhiH I'l dt’ind- ■ ■! i-1 '"-i"' ' .wimc llu nt'ht shoulder k «tmh»i., r , 

iilri'iulv ... . ■ m .... p , 1rn ^“, , sc ^. , A "° to P^Karity 

to the leit hind. % 11 i ■ -i "ir. r . ( „!, . n n I MlM-h derived (irininnlly from Mmhurnt^ 1 foot on its way up 
by* it emnpamoft H s 4 i nt fli- Mafhma Htiddhas'^ mid m mi it of the fact thlTil ^ W * r @ apparent 

„ff,,Ids »v.< U, 'tv ri.il M.dhmil ev;i„„,l...., i, k „„„ „ indispensable mannerism in IcN “^7-™' 

the .Siuithnri is pe .. d.u'hh.de, due., aerually predicate Gandhira inllnences a,A„, ", 

he siiprests ■ Hi d dn .. "I )■ dhein,,. „p the dres, is alwaysonmeeted whh the Scythian Buddha ~ 

' "" •*- ..- ..V*-*. lima fnr the assertion ^,31 

was borronnl timn ( ran.lh.tt i, ^ “ Ul “ 

’‘T; <l,nnn;,tic in lm »^ti<m 5 w that the Amaravati sculptures 
bean.mmMA n ,, lt . Human inlhicnm. In many places on the banks of the 

knstn.i, w : - h i. ium ■ iih.nnnl maiblr, of which the subjects arc Buddhistic and the workmanship 
Roman. I > Hm ?■<<• n . H,- h.o.r alwav, Ivcn attrihuu-d to the Andhras. This view, I am sure is 
not alwav. oor«M " Hu! ..h \ r all. u r, m thr leprc,rotation of the human body that the European influ¬ 
ence m.tmfr .f. .! rlt 1 h- h,oi .■> mrlr,l m thr < ireek manner, the face is symmetrical, the limbs are sculp¬ 
tured iuroulmy t.- thr iulr ■*) ,mat.-tm with conscious muscles and some of them are dressed in clothes 
th«it remind us <d fhr Rom,in toga.” 

I hr lr.it nr.i d-.r , nut. nr s|*vilie examples of Greek or Roman prototypes which could 

he said to !mr iiitiorn. r.| i‘- ,\„dh.ta at fist-., and m the absence of specific comparative data it is impossible 
to deal with his the hi s ..t t .1'A,, o t Hoiii.m ".lem,inf.n" *»f Andhra sculpture. He appears to have been 
impressed with t!m r!. ,m,- dm, and nbmr all, bv thr masterly treatment of form in Andhra sculpture, 
ami found it ddii.-nlt t.«• nhr t!m hur qualm of woHmanship to indigenous genius. Andhr” sculpture 
is not ohsrssrd lr, "tub' .«t ,t:i Hotm” .md shows a remarkable facility and skill in using human forms 
in an infinite i.mri*, -d p-sr, i.i’ifOH suhvnhiny to anv set rules of anatomical conventions. I he dictum 
of Da Vim > *' I mi an,H.'m', .md then jotprt it ** appear, to apply to Andhra sculpture with peculiar signi¬ 
fies tier, 

f'u.tr.s n L'lrl”' t>r-ii!-.! i , a th»*ofv of \Xe%trrn tuflnemr on Andhra sculpture, on the basis 
of the two fnmt'-i >hr 3<•»>-*', 0, ,j|i jo tmrt, id jhr so 1 ailed Sevihimt warrior (Plate XI). “Among these 

production' o* !>f*iLi-ti \>t tlt-if ... cot ,1 »>nv figures which clearly reveal Western influence. 

Ihere is '..iiirdo! p t ,m 1 * hr- off tram *• *>f 4 K, uhian warrior with helmet and spear, or of a half-naked 
man w >th 4 dun*, ft: --t 11 r J..41 m Sc* h.iml .mioisg, the h ulpistic*. whuh have come to light on this site 
and whuh air un-th pnraratoi wiUt ih^ fragsnuu- of Hmldhist piety,” There is no doubt that these 
figures wear an un hj.iujs «ljrv. .ho! pf.duhk trprr.rnf foreign types, but «n individual foreign type cannot 
he a povabJr mip. ? t v* >oip!, (..mpo odiina r>. on Andhra sculpture. On fhe basis of the head of an 
European wr,;j:m> 4 !’-* • Go i* t.gui. -m the loxn of the Hfintth’SVinti lemple at Tanjore, one may 

8* Well tnip.'tt l-ij.-iyi, fi t,» I h*d,t Alt hue; tnte. 

m. Hut id in 
52k tNJ in ’ii -M ( i- 
Ibut f, p 1 ! -i. 'v ' - j 
5 ftf, / k* /C 1 /;l',; t ■ c, 

5*1 Gird, < <0 ,i : j*. -j 1 -i*. 
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It was given to another protagonist of "mfliH-mas" to di.prr’.r t?r ,, f j,. , u 

For, Professor Jouveau-Dubreui! has very ably deni oust rated that this »turi»r r ,,f do-.', <fi- j..,-, w, 
(blouse) was a characteristic habit of a class of domestic servants trprrsmib'd on \ n ff, M 
The so-called “spear” is a staff which grooms used to carry to control h am! r. ,n , ? * 

carried by Chandaka as he runs in front of the riding Buddha, "If r, with-mr d..,;b« ♦ }*.>< dm' y, u '\ 
of NsgSrjunakoncla does not represent any Scythian but tt groom V'palt'frt'mt't ”t, and p> aiHc t i» ■<- 
Indeed, Chandaka is represented in this un-lndtan tunic m the Return of < 'b„,»;d ,v.« ,',1 u'. rh 

Museum beam from AmarSvatl, from which the kneeling hgme n hwjowrd hr- 1 1 <s, . „ 

flgores similarly dressed 1 in quilted tunic, also occnn. Nil,l„„.l, ,rl,n. lire ,v, 
figures cairying a horn (Plate XIII undoubtedly represent, as pnne.l l,y IV-Irv.,., . 1 , 

the god of'wine, suggested byhUjur of the vinwge. and may have been dcvr.i l„„„ .Ire / 

land , most certainly not copied from any European modcl. ,,v,> u " 

■ Yet another learned Professor has scented foreign influences mi Andhra *,, »],n» ;rf #»„ fhl> 

evidence of a type of divans (asandi, pallafiko) with emoked legs whn h f.gnrr «n > ■. tr |,'\, v ! 

and other sites where the Buddha ts symbolized, Professor Hem has hern |,,t t„, t !hr..n ,*» < ;,*-l ln ' ( ‘ .. 
at Amaravati. »4 This type of divan is referred to in the (W/ou WW Zl, 

kgs of oysters .and is also referred to in an early text, that of the Hruhrn s uk Sum, .ml, ,before ,t uni 

/ YPCS f d,vam (Which h “ VC •«*<*** rn til rrl ulnmlmt w 

known to Indians from very early times, at least, long prior to any period oi possible t „rek .idluatcc. 

The Buddhist sculpture of the Andhra School, though nmnutch ttI „, i , , 

Btarhut, SmoM, and Mathurt, wi(h which i. 7 

offer any substantial dam on which one couid buiid „„y ,h t ,„y „r .J . 


m Tim V Z f AmarSvatl CMt la «*"* qm ch a r;c~te^Tc 7 d«iq,«,” ' 

Z * Ciat!0n FMse ' *«* de L’Orknt, No. O, (k , , w nn „ ,, 

As * ^ ngU1 ° f Pallavas » Journal of the Bombay University, Vat V, 1*1 4 , pj4 


7HI PM M|n\s til 1 HI, ANDHRA SCHOOLS 

' Iilf hu ' h ' ' ’ ' .. v ' h ’ Jl in the Andhra Dcsa for nearly five hundredvears 

(first ernturv H < » ■ v -* a I n -• -t w t . , T idmuhir in!h w .m other centres of Buddhist culture* Of 

,» the othet •-m- * ^ .*' "tt.m.Mx nmn-vtcd with the Buddhist Schools onthebank 

of the Kristn t ! ,■ - . ! -r rmsil. to w|,M, teferemat has already been made, to show 

that a large nm* h ■■ ■ 7- H , «r i. a — am.i, tmi p, tl m return for the study and practice of the 

Buddhist di'iltm- • ' ..‘ I'.'Mli- accommodation of these visiting Buddhists 

from <Vx1.m 1'- '." !' •,>•»! with the quality of the sculpture which 

decorated tin* 1 ’ 7'^'a \aea.mn,d.,.nd.t and. particularly, with the material of the grey 

marble which w ,• d- . ■ : --n , \>. ihta S, h--l. It appeurn that when there was a proposalfor 

some stone W'twnnr. ■ - ■- m, , ‘ I i liiSiintii, Jr , jecordn! in the Atahavarpta*** two ipecial 

messenger,, »,.* . s.v ^ -d Nmi: m t v,-r i!c-,p.itdinl to India by the Bhikku-sangha on a 

commission ?t> jm - m >s i 7 ' ■’’ <■» bninff t.-nr .»f ‘uittcmis colour’ (medu-vfmpapfijfipe; v.r., 

pismw mn’hn.w.ik 1 a . r,- « •’ -,’j n*,-d at Amarivati and other related sites, probably’ 

the idea brum that 7 't; . • ’ \"-:'a - nir'i!.- *,wis halt detiunl from the materials used. Various 
conventions and - > •: , !• , ■( thr standing arnl seated images of the Buddha executed 

in (Vylot). wrtr drjtv: * M-ns Hr \<. bin ■ !■•' -a tt;t *Unch many phases ofSinhalese Buddhist images 
have Mtikinit .jtfitiitir'. lb- m- t ,n.- citmts the pcvtiliar disposition of the upper garment which 
m.tkr. i hetsv . n Mt'vf- • t o \'nih; •, i.'.'uvenhott bon owed in the Sinhalese School, which 
bears still * !a >•) doom •■ r. !i a- s-t , to tit- Atnihta School. The most striking examples 

of this aliimts ioi' .»■ tn -d »*'. h-' ■ 1 1" .”<d «.> ’fin h p.iraiuvttmm has recently drawn attention. 537 

The so ca)!al Xtr'm,- at;..r, o 1 • M-i ,j», tl*t| ;-«d the < V.tiw of the Horoscope (46-a wrcmgly 

labelled »r, tb" Mc.a i 1 K> ■ ■ " .d-.sou.h dnm-'l |roj« iclatetl precedents from Amaitvatf. 

‘Ihr stsk Mmo-Hi.it , id-H acd m -l-!r n *, .on! but there is a conscious copying of well- 

knoun relief', fj an Nr-'rt- 'i i< -i j isp-,, and aim|m*.itio«*,. More happy in attractive and 
liseiy i , omju>MtM!» ai - r • ■’ •- ..f a pillar futm the Northern Tope, Anur&dhaptra, 531 

depicting IniM.ui . i.iir’ ■ »t- • ■ . ’>v 7 d- tmthtmas at Amaitlv.tti ami Napftrjunakontja) carrying, 

ofl’cnttr-. Hr t\i ■-. r. - , - , 1 • ' inli.ici trial rttimt chtscly follow the Andhra models 

which ba 1 ,r tin,!. i t, i ■ . . • n ■, i <\<b!a* t»,m> tlfe- } aaetn Tope, Antirldhapura, with its 

quadtnplr hi'-ir,’ 1 ' •' , o-am: .*» trln. , at Kftmgam, which isailso a close repetition 

rtf reiatn! Aw-r.v .ot • r?- • 

Hie -i I-.,; , , ’< ■ i ! • j >•, niKir, i.f the fttiddha image found by Gopinath Rao at 

Klmakyidm Irmp!- h t .n S.isrly trialed images cited by Rao in his article from 


SW m f ! X \ 7 ^ \ l %if! 

Sltl t h 1 *1 r , r t( 1 < 'i\ * i 1,, 1 , ] <I 

$31 AmMl lltf h ' 7^, ." it, \ i < t« *’ 1 'i ‘, p : j 

511 t f\h*n t *' * r f , v * » !* n \i iv 
lit, im. m. ia.vn 


Pm K pp ft Kin t4) XiV, 


*! r;! a“** , * M- 4 i l; |,m‘ 4 : ,1 y HI IV, PH* f III f» 
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this. The turn of the curve of the sanghafi near the feet is an wnntiM.iLtblr convention of fb f Andhri 
Buddhas. This image may have come from some old Buddhist mips of Andhra. and hi, f h the wort 

of some Andhra image-maker. ' rK 

But the influence of the school also spread to more dtsl.iitt region- in m on r* But} 

.st images m Cambodia and Champa then* are unmistakable ,t fit time ,to r-th And o , tl! „«„ 

m the peculiarity of the drapery. This is very well drimimtulrd In ,t , »ajvr,.,m . j Hu* n t *fl4«ow« 
example (bronze image) from Dong-Dmmg {Champa) with Amthu i,vo,H*.. 

r , a t / TherC ! T? t0 bdievc thaf ,ndia *‘ Mh m Hipintr »„{ nnioinimr |«d 

found their way to Indo-Chma and Indonesia long bcfoir the earliest m-n.ii.tput,,! r*,„kiKr becomes 
available, and that probably in this influence the Andhra art of Vcnpi.hest hno A » k f } r „.| H ,Am.uisati 
played a very important part."*" * 1 / ' ,fwr » vai '* 

- t u * T . h0Ug I 1 C i C “ rly J ciHrcren,ia,ed froffl the *yP« ,,f the <inp»a School, I*-. the rirdmpm hum omiharitv 
of the treatment of the drapery, the standing Buddhas of the late Andhra S. !y n d ir y tin* P » ,'.L, ir . f „2 

affinidestothi^^f? *” thC Bri,i,h taw. dhr,Hated tplMe 1 V! amt | VII i J ,w dear 

MEcxstErsrf hc °?°^ *.». 

gradually \lMMt^fhVrinni»^n^w°^^^ ra ^ ,fr ' V i WaH,ncv ’ 1 unpi,oi Mk* hte, jv.iod 

«* <>'*’« of the ",r, dr ,pm" Irr hnique 

body ^ tt tay ^ ** ^ 5 *■*•* -d model,,,,g of ihc 

and proves its affiliation to the main branched if Inai^NcuVinure ."^ ^ U " ,lUrm ,U * v ‘ , **P» hf " , ‘ 
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We h.o- a..v. I- n able f-> make ,i f.iirlv complete, if not an exhaustive, survey of the rise and 
development of Vtdht . n h< ! in all ns biam lira and base been able to put together the leading examples 
and data that go to male ry uv! i-prear* s its uniiographic ami plastic growth. Iconographically it 
responds to the d*- Irma! !-*Hopnrm at suihmk -.tages of its history in other centres of Buddhism and 
interprets BmlrihiMn Mid. am! pta.'H* r o from time to time, during the period the school lived and flourished 
in the Andhra H- with \rn-i as its * m,t*e Hui stndv, however faulty and incomplete and bearing the 
imperfections *d u p-mm rthot. h a, porn «- nt.meb materials to judge ami to critically appraise the value 
and character of rim m b-‘<| of •,« iripnitr*, am! to indicate its place in the general history of Indian Art. 

!ht* s. ho. l if-vrloj^d m , amir, inm vo'li the »nil of decorating ami worshipping the stflpa and, 
doctrinallv. it i-, jv.imtrd w i»h tlm <<*Worshippers of the Mound’) and latterly, after the 
advent of the im,i»>e.w«n with, the M.iha spluka*., Johnston,'*« idying tm the association of 

NSpSrjwia with fhr and .b* «*i.ition of the Am.irftvnti StUpa, chatacterr/es the sculptures as 

“Matlfneimikti Aft." th.it r to *;n. ,n illnsMatop of doetriites. It is difficult to endorse this 

characterization, milf.. ng ate pirp-urd to rr ogm/r m the nhfying panels, romlelh, and uprights illustrating 
the l ife of the HmMh.i. and thr JtttaJa*. and oilier related legends (amlanox) and the two methods of 
iconic am! amcm. rrpir*.mt ,i\ firm- p.ir.illrts to and a wtilptural application of the “Middle 
Conrse" that *\o» >d*. tfm -'tmnr, and I'ermanence" l thiMbhiimfkti). I he magnificent 

reliefs wrre set up > is th- rilj »/. . m! .*n fh<- r.tdmiis, that r. to say, between the procession path of pilgrims, 
for the p»ipo-,r* of '.tmod.ito'?! and ■Hrmohnortf Hkh faith m the Buddha and, consequently, in the efficacy 
of Mis d-ntnm* I • t 'Hr Hi.. *?.<.»<• o o>« gaze-. at the I bn trine’. Ihat the sculptured reliefs, in skilfully 
delineating th<* I .u:d, I ^c-ndi • t *!*," Buddha, admirably sun reded in spreading and propagating 
the dot tune, go.-, anb-!?! mj: f »*r nsa-o »fctimrs, ilir^r centres of Buddhism in the Andhra Desa 
with their v, iilji',).-,'. y.dftir-. h 4 ib- taohftri i tv believer", from far and neat, many of whom, as 
attested by dH’i atojv 5;j*t0 themieiv-*, i.mirthutrri to these sculptured decorations of the stOpas, 
ns pious act, >>! *,poo,< •! 11,-1 if* 1i,.Jh.wrrj,j) 

Hie 'Hi” ■. , (•, y "M 1.. -ir. ,<).0- thr.” monument*., and some of whom may have come from 

Vidiii and M ' 3 , . ■ lotim.or . .mi„,; -a-ih ihe iiaditioijs of Buddhist Art tit the Northern centres, 
mid had rmumh «e. bun -a! jun ednif- at their disposal in eiiry out their tasks. Many of the 

earlier paiM .. 1 i*-» *• .1..* K 1 l*i.d f.» bforllietn traditions, as w<* have Iwen able to 

tlmnttsti.o.* b. 1' • • . v , ih 1 a mg , tc 4 >" i!;e i ,asm-«4 uni ..tinly. Hut, houewr. much Sahchl, 

Bodh'ti.ns 1.1 M./V-.. -\ ',i b .dh».d m-, rdrni-, .uid mspiratioii, the local school soon developed a 

richer and a i. s - ■' ■ 1 1 ! * .oaoaK-' -a oh !,-*.■ abuiaiips of forms, techuiqtics. ami types. The male 

figures, vim. : I. *jd e•* Hy.--.. **.*b broad sum! «he*.t*”, w with charaeteristic head-dress 

and dtapm ■ 0. 1 - ■ ' ti.ai »!;-• v numnil', of the Wot and front the Ktifipa types of the 


M2 fair., f llill In flmi 

541* t 


1 ' 1 III 1 % % X 

’* ^ . f ^ , 1 % ; * 
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Mathura School, are followed and developed into freer and room at? j« ii) itr jr >•,» t mtnprcH 

in lively moving types of Yak$as, Devas, princes, and attendant*; who * -Hu ir.p, -mo*, „ ,„ {hr| ^ 

them out of their lithic frames, with a centrifugal force front :!»*■* - m.im, .1 , A ..j, 

impetuous velocity. The Andhra artist, at the outset, begins f.umr.! the •-* on H-im- u Kan- V) .'..J* 

Gaya, with a new energy of movement and velocity, and charnrtrim ■ tKm >v "b -rimimu f-’-iuH* Kwh 
linear and plastic, unknown to the earlier phases of Buddhist H-itlptwr | sms wd-v.d-,p ,hr norm m 
including the seated figures, with their limbs thrown about <11 hn tu- r.lm f -tv ms* h. ni , m , \\ inow 
flying, or running. The carvers of these reliefs appear to im- Km, , ,np - b „r ? fr.mn' 

of crowds in action, like the.mrfamrim/angels, in a‘contimiom M.i!)-t»l mi-m, . ■ 1 ,, ; 

figures, kneeling on the earth, bend their limbs in acrobatic tinunitoit’. -*f m- ,? c • !•,,r!,- ; jj : 

we compare the grave, static, and balanced compositions of JUgi*,»vv.ip*M.* m i ihr \>i ; 03- ,if: i-!*ds of the 
archaic period with those in the next stage of the development, v-e ,ur .s-h-tum ! vith « frehm* nf a 
sudden snapping of all reins of restraint- an unexpected trlea.r of pent up mu-t!*,',, t pnp m tic eulv 
Buddhist sculptures, but hitherto held in chain with a severe discipline , »>i r.-kd.? In itmpietit*" the 

-X , 5 T‘. to y y , * s “'" f r Iw " fmm ”" m '"" '’ nm ... <V iUn 

School. The local school no doubt ilcrivc, -is curly (ypr, .Ir-iulj ... hi , i„„ 

it soon abandons or modifies the Northern models and evolves ,0, o,. h M) „ 

and nervous, w, h lusc.ous busts contrasting with the sunken vv.w.tv ,b, U 

tvS'Is c/ arc T H p and dmvn r a vark? ‘y of «»«’»»<• ^ •■hi- . 00 -. f'» (1 

(Figs, 56 &57)- Ihi$ female type, though hciongingtothtrs.ime Ime.ip.- c, the &{u»,. dn <d 7 j,£\i ,2 
Yak § ,s, of which some am copied on the archaic panels at J W>l pe , * ,*4 , . ‘ f Vi J 

i n ^dS »V 

of their breasts” (stma-blwair ammya-minhi And , «t ’ ‘ 1S1 ! ‘ mi * f !<M ‘ ! 

were delayed in their movements by the*weight of their t lr ri ! 1 7 * \iZl '** '' ,5h * 

(to borrow the words of the noet a«i n v Uum,! : W ‘ r >”!*- •'»<« ht-,t-t ** Hie 

characteristicaHy^he feml^figures ^ot^nlHn the'wor'r*' 

slender, bodies bent like a bow” W but jn t L t !T^ ‘.‘UHTivcd "in 

their heads, in the entrancing forms of lotui-bl - The 1*71 "" ^ 

above the waist-cloth held in position bv a belt (mVi-tW/od » , ,‘i mV;,, “ hK ■’ 5,li Pfn dimple 

curves. But their ample hips are rendered mni,- .t- 1 ,,Kr • iMl ' mrn > ^"'■b'led m liivi'.ir, 

tion, by which the fifth lumber vertebra descends tnd'I hp b,uit vn? ' u - J,i 4 K v nh.tr -ot.itmiiu .d cir.nt 
by two deeply incised curves near the sacrum RromhT * luh ' m mi ’ >d ~ ‘ »h»‘'h w i»- 1 h .tied 
somewhat broken by the lines of the heavy “.Iml C S' ,hc pt,fr,,,d ^ **h»ftf?afnt Icr- ,\ie 

“leg-bangles” (pacia-lalaya) of the iKlhmV^ T’' 1 "* ? Whivh ’»“* auii,,if 

by some of the incised ivory figures from Afehankf- Cf ^ t!(W onuKrite to ihi*. ivpc ft.u bmt ftiuudi,-d 
doubt that the upper part offl2.r”*? ^ thru- n nn 

--- y d ^ d ’ 1,kc tllo,ic of lhc in the Ajartlu ftr.tmrs (to 'Ahich 

544. Ibid. Ilf, 16, ~ ' ., , 

545. Soundaramnda'Kan’a , X 37 

548. Ibid,, IV, 17, y * * 2 * K mnjaUm mUrUmmipodtmMmn, 

549. Indian Arts and Utters , XII, I, 41, ft, pj. Ir , 
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S V'‘V I: " • 1 *' - ;->v t )o,u.vs», but the lower part of the body including the hips 

is “ ra, ;:;‘ ' •’ 1 ? 1 ' ' ! ; ! ' f; rv,:i h:)s i1nin,wi ollt “their hips were veiled by diaphanous 

roKs.-'" A.’ -*jiv»•", mn, wtical description of A 4 vagh 0 5 a in characterizing 

the pvcuh-mH.*.. m Au-do-i - u\ v u w 1 nt<>ilini.iiriv, if appears from an examination of the poet’s text 
an( ! the details *'♦ • 't *!-' indeed in these reliefs that the sculptors did not follow or were 

unacquainted vuii Hr ik - -f V-rmhOyi v.hu m.iv have himself derived his imageries from the luscious 
convention'. at h.m, ha*, remarked.”' “I cannot trace with certainty 

ASvaghOrV-. million, s- ,m the details .•!' any i-vtcnt •.vnlptures dealing with it.” 


In ‘".'i mu, ’oh ■ i hir-ium the stone re! ids of the decorative casing slabs (silamaya,) 

kmttvktii ’• r. Ml!. - 1 -i *1 iSr; hwi • . n-l dev-lopimni. In the first place, the figures are grouped, weaved 
andeompo'-.-d m mm -■ ns," ivo ii ,• -..I'Mij.lr „.md iv.imt-vnnd with a freedom of movement absolutely 
unknown -1 dm 1 - 1 1 m-m. !h; i ■ 1 •’! humaltiv has hren ttamgressed insevetal reliefs at §anchi, 

where firms, m- ■ n •> !v. I . imi,- ' .imw the spniaior, in the Andhra School this unconven^ 

tionaHv r. - .m,r -5 1 .. ,0 !■ ■(>,' fd ,V r>,') ,*ml numeinus ti mires are depicted with their backs 

to the speiftoi* 1 ‘" I’i - 1 . ■; h - Hr .him to imder tlf human form in many and diversified 
aspect*, am! itt!tu*!>" \h-‘ 1 ■ ics dh d!iisfr.,trd m ,1 -rene in a royal palace, where a dramatic repre¬ 
sentation is i<- pi".'O' H u.>' M; quality o| the AntlHra School is evident in its unconven¬ 

tional and tree ion 1 - n'.v d !■ mm" t >1 j•», m in inido il tomu-s as well as in groups, devised in diversified 
getfurrs ami ci'.'tu.lc v-h,.'a .>*- r vpl« aM lo thr mniost capacities of their expressive powers, narrative 
as well as ■-tr. r 


'IK niovr-D-it -I t ! c- P-r.;?-"ihr aismidnu/rd puvtmrs of at! the limbs, the poses of the hands, 
the Ivnt <*t the H V.i. Hi" ■ '.mir « t if.- b .)«• utih/ed in a rich vocabulary of gestures as instruments of 
espies .ion with tlir rice r, *n im! -s <■! Hjwv.inn, the spinttwl phyviognomy is not yet developed—not 

tin'll 1 >n rii'" 1 t’ 1 s -i • H-i-sb 1 


Hr ttr.-ticr'M m ri <• nm m tsir imitnicd bums, in various applications, has called for greater 
volutne depth .ti-ri ilmri;-.;,m m iH , .mmy,. wmi!t ,m\ invariahly, in high relief. Indeed, in the later 
developments ,4 h.lr-'inn’! 4 ? ,t, .m,* 1 rfie dn»,r modelling of the figures obliterates the linear outlines. 
The trvlmtijur >>} ?hr < r. ri.rsrtom, f,o in .tilvumT of the Kfliudiit. if not of the Mathura reliefs. As 

regardn the mr'ln-d . r mu>, 4 me tlir < 4 niir,, Andhta wulptors have, followed the ^aftchl precedent (of 
Abhimltdin.m! nntr, friimb* t vs*-f u intddir mtihitravc )” 2 of* what Wickoff calls the ‘pseudo- 
contimmii.' m"i*; -4 * 4 1 iijmc rim ti^ou -. .,f i!m prtnnp.d jH'tsonages in a series of scenes which represent 
ctueial in enei;', m ■ Iriiv v.j.:,alh tlht tt itrd in the Cloli telief depicting the Subjugation of 

Nalagin.**’ Im ( c!M'ip !:*4 tli- Pgimm .md m imlsv-itmg Mtctrsvive places in spate, distance and depth are 
suggc.tr .1 lit Strii- bi P--! an ir iurriiMdi* alh by plaung suemsive figures or rows, one above another, 
what v, fnitl-Tf .ia.,' pi.,, r.t , t b.nr vriut tv m the foicgtoumf. Architectural perspective, almost 

unknown at ?van. hi »•. b-m, tir-P. pit?, -ha'ml, and at, !ntei.tw.»l dctiuK ate frequently used to divide different 
scene, **r --Mnr, ,-i mdt. Mr the diffnrn! vUgev of thr same story. The rendering of the two sides of 

510. . .. Mi.JI, 4. 1 tllti,* S.|S,i!/. 

551, Ihd 11. tr,'*T *>; 11 , 111 , f > t y\, 5? 

512, Hit- hH* I'M, Pi i 

553. k*iiM>}i4>'.,t?4v, 1 (■) 1 1 1 
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buildings, pavilions and gates is still continued in the formula familiar .nhtuhl, hm »,!h r< 

accuracy and with the greater realization of the principles of sctrnfifM pms^tnr \u hue. ()r r in f„. (JUcn( |' 
used to indicate depth or distance (Fig. 63). “The approach towards thr dmiMM.m „t depth. In.-AwrVml 
that of the eye and its illusion, but it is derived from a dynamic Hatrtfnr.*, ,.f • Kr.msristh) 

To return to the treatment of human figures, the male figures, except m thr flam mtt ami mnviiw 
examples, are invariably conceived in a static equipoise, lending them » frelmg of pov.rv.nl 
and a quality of spirituality, while the female figures, even in their poses »»f ad.u.ifton oni 
conceived m a ceaseless Spirit of restlessness, not only in the abhmaya p«nn of thru hmhx m dvmZ 
tension but also m the fluid movement of their linear outlines, fhe onlv rebel and romr . t t„ »j» f Jm Zm 
and sensitive movements of the body are sometimes, provided bv the elegant Janc-mr Jl Z Z 

u ” der «"»■ of then «c«h. movements. Their pose,. 

appear to be mere pretexts to display the charms of their limbs, even in their attitudes of wordiinful 
devotion (Fig. 62) which loses its spirituality in a riotous exhibition of phvw.ri charm*; there « fC IL 
spiritual implicationsin the symbolism of the mithu««oupl c than in anv of the^wZnppmgX” 
onng damsels, m their unrestrained gestures and in their wanton abamfiinmenf Thr bc iutv nf »u 

human figures and their elegant proportion, and refiaed pow are 

SSTfiSTS? £ 2K" *T *" r ,Hrt * 

motifs and ornamental setting to the storv-telline reli^ft i »», c ‘‘ n m ' itr ’ r *y *d decorative 
stones, the human figures attain! byZumZl^ '*'«**'’**"»* **"««' ”« «" coping, 
array of Indian Art, human rom lZZZv^Z ZZTi T ******* lmSm, ‘ itt lht * 
with such convincing gestures and plastic eloauenee li k J ^ m, y ar, d elegance. 

Ajanta. and their briWant “ t,W ^ tWa! ^ ^ * 


Fab Is LION CAPITAL, Barhut 
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*ant CAPITAL,, 



fig 3: YAKSHA OWABAPALA 







Fig 4: YAKSHA on an AQUATIC 
ANIMAL, Jaggayapeta 


W»,S ; YAKSHA on an AQUATIC 
ANIMAL. Jaggayapstu 
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Plata II : A RELIEF OF 
STANDING BUDDHA 
WITH TWO 

attendants, 

Madras Museum 


Plate III: A SERIES OF SIX 
STANDING BUDDHA IMAGES 
IN RELIEF ON AN 
OCTAGONAL PILLAR 





















Plate IV: A SERIES OF SEATED IMAGES 
OF FORMER BUDDHAS 



Plate V: HEAD OF BUDDHA, Amaravathi 


Plate MU : RAILING PILLAR, Amaravathi 








VIII : STANDING IMAGE OF 
BUDDHA, Amaravathi 



Plate X : DANCING FIGURE. 
Nagarjunakofttla 






Ptm XIV SUBJUGATION OF NAGA KING, Nagarjunakonda 




















P/ateXM 1: ASITA'S VISIT, Naynrj>;ru. urda 



PfateXV IJ : SINGING AND DANCING DIVAS, 
Nagarjunakonda 


Plate XIX : TORSO OF 
BUDDHA, Nagarjunakonda 









Plate XX : WORSHIP 
OF FOOT PRINT, 
Amaravathi 




Plate XXW : ANIMAL MOTIFS, ArojMvaih. 












Plate XXV : Stupa Slab, 
Raragam 
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Fig. 9 : Worship op Foot mum is , 


In Si 

uJ «il It* IHtftA,, 


11 StAMJlNM SUW>HA, 

Mathura 


Fig . 12 : 
Standing 
Buddha, 
Gandhara 






















Plate XXIX : CORN 1C 



m , *nm. W AM ’ 


Am«r»vathi 
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. .. . .,.]>( STANDING BUDDHA 

. ” - :U AHT, 

» {■ iu y j4 : - m m fiOrwM 1 AW 

NEW TOWS 
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Plate XL - STUPA SLAB WITH 

SEATED BUDDHA, Nagarjunakonda 







Plate XL I : PILLAR WITH 
PRAT1HARI, Nagarjunakonda 
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v _ ; ;< ij* i%A US MAKAR A. 

,, i, .* i if;f 1 
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n,,te XLV : M1THUNA ON MAKARA 

Nagarjunakonda 



Phtv XLV I 


MITHUNA on MAKARA. 

Nagi r i yifli ^ or> ^ a 
















Fig. 19 : SALABHANJIKA, 
Bharhut 


Fig. 20 : SALABHANJIKA, 
Bha'hut 





























Plate L1V : STANDING 
BUDDHA, 

Rami Reddypalii 























Plate LVI : STANDING BRONZE IMAGE 
OF BUDDHA, Buddhavani 


Plate LVI I : STANDING BRONZE IMAGE 
OF BUDDHA, Buddhavani 









Fig. 32 : Architectural 
Pillar 


Fig. 33 : Architectural 
Pillar, Amaravathi 


Fig . 34 : Archum h'Ral Pillar 



Plate lxi : Cross Medallion, 
Amaravathi 






























































Fig. 37: TWO STORIED STRUCTURE 
Amaravathi 







































Fig. 41; WORK OF A PANEL FRAME, 
Nagarjunakonda 



Fig. 42 : FRAME¬ 
WORK of panel, 

Nagarjunakonda 



Fig 43: FRAMEWORK 
OF A PANEL, 
Nagarjunakonda 























Fig . 55 : Kneeling Groom, 
Amaravathi 
British Museum 



Fig . 57 : Pratiharini, 
Nagarjunakonda 



Si aii i) I i maus, Nagarjumtfcontla 





